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CHAP.  I. 


The  Author's  Cafe , and  Motives  of  Pub* 
lication. 

I SHOULD  conceive  myfelf  ungrateful  to 
Providence  and  cruel  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
too  many  of  whom  are  ruptured,  if,  after 
twenty-fix  years  mifery,  I did  not  publifii 
the  caufes  of  my  prefent  happinefs.  Ill 
health,  procraftination,  &c.  has  produced 
fome  delay.  I thought  that  a plain  recital 
of  my  cafe  and  habits  would  elucidate  my 
new  fyftem.  In  every  part  of  this  publica- 
tion, the  reader  will  recoiled:,  all  the  Obfer- 
vations  are  founded  on  fads  within  my  own 
cafe,  or  the  cafes  of  others  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ; and  I believe  it  will  appear,  that 
almoft  all  my  Obfervations  are  new,  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  known  by  the  ruptured. 
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I have  not  the  honour  of  being  a medical 
man,  but  a private  gentleman,  retired  from 
the  army-rank  of  captain,  having  become 
incapable  of  duty,  from  the  Rupture  daily 
becoming  worfe  than  ever,  down  twenty 
times  in  a day,  and  have  ufed  a few  medical 
terms  for  the  fake  of  decorum. 

From  my  earlieft  remembrance,  I recoiled: 
a particular  formation  in  my  left  teftes,  which 
was  in  an  artificial  fac  : at  the  age  of 

twenty-two,  riding  on  horfeback,  both  the 
omentum  and  inteftine  defcended  into  this 
fac,  and  was  there  incarcerated  many  hours 
with  dreadful  agony.  I did  not  then  know 
what  a Rupture  was.  My  furgeon  in  the 
country,  who  reduced  it,  fent  me  to  a trufs^ 
maker  in  London,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
bed: : he  made  an  excellent  formed  trufs. — ■ 
The  late  eminent  Mr.  Potts,  furgeon,  to 
whom  the  world  will  ever  be  indebted,  in- 
fpedied  and  approved  the  old  mode  of  put- 
ting on  this  trufs. 

I found  the  trufs  of  little  ufe:  the  thigh 

ftrap,  which  was  of  cotton,  was  not  fixed 

to 
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to  the  hoop,  it  hitched  on  a brafs  knob,  and 
conflantly  flipped  off.  On  the  moft  trifling 
exercife  the  Rupture  defcended  ; half  my 
time  was  confumed  in  reducing  it,  and  often 
in  great  pain.  Above  twenty  times  I have 
felt  all  the  agonies  of  a ftridture,  particularly 
about  three  years  ago  in  Dublin,  and  expend- 
ed my  death  for  two  days,  preferring  that, 
to  the  operation  of  cutting. 

Naufea,  fweats,  fhiverings,  cramps  in  the 
legs,  enfued  — death  was  my  only  profpeCt ; 
when  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly,  poflibly 
from  the  fomentations  ufed  by  my  furgeon, 
the  Rupture  became  reducible,  and  as  far  as 
I am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  a novel  cafe 
happily  for  me,  occurred.  The  Rupture 
was  of  that  fpecics,  called  hernia  congenita  ; 
and  the  inflammation  has,  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  detached  the  omentum  from  the  teftis. 

The  omentum  is  now  reducible  ; and  fince 
the  improvements,  the  Rupture  never  de- 
fcends  into  the  fac,  except  when  the  trufs  is 
removed,  and  then  it  comes  down  to  a great 
fize.  So  powerful  are  the  combined  effects 
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of  my  improvements,  that,  with  fafety , I 
perform  the  moji  violent  exertions  on  foot 
and  horfeback,  both  on  the  road  and  hunt- 
ing. 

From  the  fame  caufe,  the  fame  happy  con- 
fequences  have  attended  even  a weaver,  por- 
ter, and  other  labouring  men,  to  whom  I 
have  given  truffes.  I wear  this  double  trufs, 
with  a fteel  fpring,  night  and  day,  without 
inconvenience  ; and  from  its  immoveable 
pofition  and  ufe,  happily  forget  both  the 
complaint  and  the  trufs.  For  years,  I labour- 
ed under,  at  times,  the  mod  excruciating 
pains  from  fwelled  tefles  ,*  the  caufe  then 
did  not  occur  to  me  : thefe  pains  were  pro- 
duced by  the  hard  part  of  the  trufs  injuring 
the  fpermatic  veflfels. 

A repetition  of  thefe  dreadful  agonies, 
from  a rough  journey  in  a mail  coach,  opened 
my  eyes,  about  two  years  fince  ; and  from  a 
very  fender  idea  accidentally  communicated 
to  me,  the  hmplicitly  of  which,  I then  fool- 
ifhly  defpifed,  I adopted  the  ufe  of,  and  by 
various  experiments  brought  to  perfection, 

my 
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ny  calico  cufhion.  Since  which  time,  all 
mins  in  the  teftes  have  ceafed,  and  the  Rup- 
ure  cannot  defcena.  Twenty  years  ago,  I 
ttempted  my  fyftem  of  immoveability,  but 
id  not  fucceed,  the  fpermatics  being  unpro- 
ved. All  the  other  ideas,  and  the  mode 
wearing  the  trufs,  are  the  refult  of  fix 
lonths  experiments  and  thought,  impelled 
maturity  by  neceflity,  the  mother  of  in- 
:ntion.  And  thanks  to  God,  thofe  ideas 
ive  in  my  own  cafe,  and  in  other  reducible 
les,  annihilated  the  dreadful  confequences 
one  of  the  moll  affiidtive  complaints,  mail 
fubjedt  to.  I fhould  obferve,  that  fome  of 
e Jame  trufies  which  were  ufelefs  to  me, 
the  improvements  were  ufed,  are  now 
edtual. — A mod  clear  account  of  Ruptures 
given  in  the  laft  edition  of  Chambers’s 
flionary.  See  article  Hernia. 
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CHAP.  II. 

| 

Modes  of  reducing  a Rupture. 

In  cafes  of  ftridture,  the  patient  fhould  lj 
on  the  fide  of  his  body,  contrary  to  t; 
on  which  the  Rupture  is  ; by  which  pofitii 
there  mufi  be  a lateral  receffion  of  pref  i: 
from  the  aperture,  which  will  giveeafe  w;< 
the  intefline  or  omentum  cannot  from  i 
flammation  recede  through  the  aperture* 

Another  pofition,  in  cafes  of  difficult, 
to  put  a chair  with  its  back  on  the  groin 
the  patient’s  heels  to  be  placed  againfh 
wall,  and  his  head  on  the  ground. 

Let  your  breath  be  drawn  in,  before,7 
attempt  to  reduce  your  Rupture. 

* I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Morpie,  of  Dublin,  f ' 
idea. 

fit 
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The  adt  of  breathing  and  fpeaking  pufti 
down  a Rupture. 

Cover  your  fingers  with  the  fliirt  or  hand- 
kerchief, by  which  means  the  Rupture  is 
gathered  up  with  more  eafe  and  difpatch. 

To  render  the  pradice  eafy  to  every  one,  I 
ufe  the  expreflion  knead  the  Rupture  up- 
wards through  the  aperture,  as  dough  is 
kneaded  *;  but  during  a date  of  inflamma- 
tion, touch  the  inteftines  very  gently,  if  at 
all. 

By  comparing  the  ruptured  lide  of  the 
body  with  the  found  fide,  it  may  be  feen  and 
felt  when  the  Rupture  is  reduced. 

Method  makes  every  thing  eafy,  therefore 
obferve  thefe  diredions  in  the  order  placed. 

Motion 

l.  Lay  down. — The  head  is  to  be  low- 
ered ; heels  raifed. 

* In  the  aft  of  kneading,  the  fingers  are  to  be  ex- 
tended, gently  and  fhortly. 

B 4 2.  Draw 
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Motion 

2.  Draw  in  the  breath, 

3.  Be  filent. 

4.  Cover  the  fingers  with  the  fhirt  or 
handkerchief. 

5.  Knead  up  the  Rupture. 

6.  Put  on  the  cufhion  and  trufs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


On  the  Conf  ruction  of  a Trufs. 


The  pad  fhould  be  rather  broad  and  fat, 
though  not  entirely  flat.  A pad  of  this  kind 
creates  more  preiTure  than  thofe  which  have 
a round  elevation  in  the  centre,  from  a falfe 
idea  of  producing  preffure  into  the  aperture. 

The  hoop  part  of  the  trufs  fhould  be  in  a 
true  circular  line  with  the  pad. 

No  edging  of  leather  fhould  projed  from 
the  hoops  of  the  trufs,  nor  any  quilting  or 
fluffing. 

The  thigh  flrap  to  be  made  of  wajh-lea- 
ther , lined  with  thin  tape,  to  prevent  its 
firetching  ; the  end  adjoining  the  buckle 
to  be  of  neat’s  leather.  The  thigh  flrap  to 
b efewn,  with  flrong  thread  well  waxed,  to 
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the  hoop  part  of  the  trufs ; by  this  fixture 
of  the  thigh  ftrap,  the  prefTure  will  ad:  on 
the  bottom  part  of  the  pad  of  the  trufs. 

The  bottom  part  of  the  pad  of  the  trufs  is 
the  part  that  flops  the  aperture  : a double- 
tongued  buckle  I have  invented,  inflead  of 
the  lower  brafs  knob — This  buckle  draws , 
and  fixes  the  bottom  of  the  trufs  clofe  to  the 
abdomen. 

Where  a double  trufs  is  worn,  a fufpenfory 
bag,  lined  with  flannel,  the  ears  of  the  bag 
lined  with  foft  leather,  to  unite  to  the 
buckle,  has  much  prefTure  on  the  apertures. 
A piece  of  leather  to  prevent  tearing  being 
fewn  on  the  hind  part  of  the  bag,  to  which 
the  thigh  ftraps  are  fewn. 

Any  method  (contrary  to  the  above)  will 
fail  of  keeping  up  a Rupture  with  certainty. 

The  double-tongued  buckle  to  be  placed 
on  the  pad,  in  that  manner,  as  to  have  effed. 
Speaking  to  the  eye  only,  could  in  this  cafe 
explain. 
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In  all  and  every  part  of  the  trufs,  in  its 
fewing,  its  ftraps,  its  appendages,  obferve 
only  one  idea,  and  execute  it: — Let  there  be 
action. 

Many  in  this  metropolis  have  talked  about 
the  mechanifm  of  their  trulfes,  their  fpiral 
fprings,  and  the  dangers  of  a circular  fteel 
fpring. — I think  and  know,  a trufs  cannot 
have  proper  effe<ft  without  a fteel  fpring. — 
It  is  not  the  fpring,  but  the  hard  part  of  the 
pad  of  the  trufs  that  is  dangerous,  and  has 
ruined  many  a man,  by  "cauling  hydro- 
celes*, &c. 

The  double  trufs  fliould  be  united  behind 
by  a double-tongued  buckle  and  {trap,  to  let 
out  or  take  in;  not  by  one  horrid  hard  fteel 
fpring,  cutting  the  loins  to  pieces. 

* See  Mr.  Potts’s  Works. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


A Defcription  of  a Cujhion  of  Coarfe 
Calico, 

About  is.  or  14c!.  per  Yard,  and  Inftructions 
how  to  form  it*. 

Cut  or  tear  a flip  of  coarfe  calico,  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  in  a fquare  form,  of 
a fize  that  it  will  projed  half  an  inch  round 
the  edges  of  the  pad  of  the  trufs — then 
tightly  fold  over  the  firft  flip,  many  others. 
For  a grown  perfon,  the  thicknefs  fhould  be 
about  half  an  inch:  there  is  more  danger  of 
forming  this  cufhion  too  thin,  than  too 
thick.  Its  thicknefs  or  thinnefs  muft  depend 
on  the  fize  of  the  patient.  When  the  hollow 
in  the  groin  is  completely  filled  up  by  it,  and 
it  remains  immoveable  under  the  pad  of  the 
trufs,  it  is  then  of  a proper  fize. 


* Invented  by  the  Author,  from  a very  flender  idea 
communicated  to  him. 

This 
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This  calico  cufhion  is  to  be  worn  under 
the  pads  of  the  trufs,  and  by  men  of  fci- 
cnce  will  not  be  efteemed  the  lefs,  becaufe  of 
its  external  limplicity.  The  outer  (lip  or 
two  may  be  changed  at  pleafure,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  cleanlinefs,  or  reftoring  the  cufhion 
to  a proper  degree  of  thicknefs.  This 
cufhion,  judicioufly  made,  will,  even  with 
a bad  trufs,  moft  materially  affift  in  keeping 
up  a reducible  Rupture ; and  with  a trufs 
made  and  ufed  according  to  the  direbtions  of 
the  Author,  aided  by  his  other  improve- 
ments, it  will  render  the  defcent  of  a redu- 
cible Rupture  impojfible,  as  has  been  proved, 
notwithftanding  the  patient  performs  the 
greateft  exertions  of  exercife  or  labour. — 
Where  the  omentum  is  not  reducible,  the 
application  of  this  cufhion  is  much  prefer- 
able to  the  ufual  mode,  by  affording  it  pro- 
tebtion  from  the  injuries  of  preffure. 

Its  various  and  beneficial  properties  are 
immenfe,  and  would  appear  wonderful,  if 
not  explained. — Firft.  It  protebls  the  fper- 
natic  veffels  from  being  injured  by  the  hard 
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pad  of  the  trufs,  which  injury  often  produ- 
ces hydrocele,  hernia  humoralis,  &c. 

Secondly.  By  protecting  the  fpermatic  vef- 
fels  from  the  injuries  of  preffure,  it  produces 
a defideratum  never  before  obtained.  It 
enables  the  patient  to  girth  the  trufs  round 
the  body,  with  fuch  an  effective  degree  of 
tightnefs,  that  the  Rupture  cannot  defcend. 

Thirdly.  By  uniting  the  properties  of  foft- 
nefs  and  folidity,  it  yields  to  the  form  of  the 
abdomen,  and  thus  completely  fills  up  the 
aperture  through  which  the  Rupture  de- 
fcends. 

Fourthly.  It  is  an  additional  column  of 
preffure,  and  the  trufs  being  tightly  girthed, 
it  keeps  the  omentum  and  inteftines  all  round 
and  above  the  aperture  in  fuch  a hate  of 
quietude,  that  it  leffens  their  power  in  de- 
fcent,  therefore  lefs  likely  to  protrude.  On 
the'plain  mechanical  pofition,  that  the  fmaller 
degree  of  force  with  which  a body  moves, 
the  fmaller  force  it  pofleffes  at  the  end  of  its 
aClion. 


Fifthly. 
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Fifthly.  It  elevates  the  pad  part  of  the 
trufs  to  the  line  of  elaftic  action  with  the 
hoop  part,  and  thereby  preferves  and  enforces 
its  elasticity,  retaining  the  trufs  in  a State  of 
effed  for  years. 

LaStly.  On  the  tight  application  of  this 
cufhion,  the  patient  is  alfo  relieved  from  all 
rumbling  pains  arising  from  the  internal  de- 
feent  of  the  rupture.  And  from  its  combined 
qualities,  we  accomplish,  the  moSt  difficult 
attainments.  The  being  enabled  to  inflid 
preffure  on  fubftances  naturally  too  tender  to 
bear  preffure,  and  thereby  enforce  a fySlem 
of  immov e ability ; without  the  adoption  of 
which,  the  ufe  of  all  truffes  are  inefficacious. 

It  is  neceSIary  to  add,  that  either  Sine,  old, 
or  waShed  linen,  will  not  anfwer  the  end  ; 
and  a cuShion  after  ufe,  having  acquired  its 
form,  is  better  than  a new  one.  Its  edges 
Should  be  occasionally  clipped  ; and  this 
cuShion  muSt  be  formed  in  feparate  Slips,  as 
direded,  folded  over  each  other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


On  the  Mode  of  Wearing  the  Trufs  for  a 

Rupture  in  the  Groin , and  Directions  to 

the  Ruptured . 

An  old  proverb  fays,  “between  two  ftools 
you  fall  to  the  ground.”  Such  is  the  unfor- 
tunate fituation  of  the  wearer  of  truffes.  The 
art  of  putting  a trufs  on  the  human  body 
appears  fo  eafy  and  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  be 
confidered  as  any  art*.  Few  trufs-makers  ate 
men  of  fcience,  and  furgeons  have  never  fci- 
entifically  confidered  the  fubjedt.  Rules  of 
fcience,  of  common  reafon,  and  the  immu^ 
table  laws  of  motion,  have  not  been  thought 
of.  Ruptures  defcend,  and  patients  die. 

* Every  fportfman  and  good  groom  knows,  that  ex* 
perience  only  teaches  the  art  of  putting  on,  immovcably% 
a faddle  on  the  horfe,  for  hunting  or  racing. 
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The  ufual  mode  of  wearing  the  trufs  is, 
for  no  one  reafon  in  the  world,  but  from  an 
old  cuftom  — to  raife  the  hoop  part  on 
the  hips  (fee  Plate,)  feveral  inches  higher 
than  the  pad  part,  by  which  method,  a falfe 
line  of  action  is  adopted,  and  of  courfe  a 
fmall  preffure  on  the  aperture.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  trufs  is  always  put  many  inches 
too  high ; the  following  mode  is  effectual, 
and  adapted  for  Ruptures  in  the  groin.  ( See 
the  Plate.) 

Place  the  hind  part  of  the  trufs  as  low 
down  as  the  Allure  or  divilion  of  the  polte- 
riors ; continue  the  hoop  part  or  parts  in  a 
true  circular  line  round  the  body,  (the  fpring 
of  the  trufs  being  made  in  a true  circular 
line)  this  new-invented  mode  will  keep  the 
pad  or  pads  of  the  trufs  on  the  apertures, 
producing  to  the  wearer  the  moft  effective 
addon,  and  removes  the  trufs  from  a pain- 
ful, galling,  moveable,  ineffectual  fituation 
— to  an  eafy,  comfortable,  and  effective  zm- 
moveable  one. 

But  it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  unite  all  the 
C Improve- 
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Improvements  of  the  Author,  to  produce  en- 
tire fafety  and  effedt,  mod:  particularly  by 
firft  fixing  by  ftrong  fewing  the  thigh  ftrap 
to  the  hoop  part  of  the  trufs ; then  draw 
this  ftrap  as  tight  and  clofe  as  poflible  round 
the  thigh  to  the  buckle  on  the  pad  of  the 
trufs. — Tightnefs  of  girthing  decreafes,  ra- 
ther than  caufes  the  chance  of  galling,  by 
deftroying  fridtion. 


General  Directions  for  the  Ruptured . 

THE  patient  fhould  have  two  trufies  in 
his  pofieflion,  fit  for  ufe. 

He  fhould  never , night  or  day,  be  with- 
out his  trufs  on ; a cough  in  the  night, 
might  produce  a fatal  firidture. 

He  fhould  underfand  the  nature  of  his 
cafe  from  his  furgeon,  whether  reducible  or 
not,  and  be  mafter  of  the  fubjedt  as  much  as 
' pofiible. 
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He  fhould  learn  himfelf  to  few  the  thigh 
flrap  to  the  hoop  part,  and  have  by  him 
more  thigh  ftraps  or  bags,  than  trufles. 

All  perfons,  even  if  not  ruptured,  fhould, 
when  riding  on  horfeback,  wear  leather 
breeches,  as  they  keep  the  inteftines  in  a Rate 
of  quietude,  therefore  lefs  liable  to  protrude. 

Be  cautious,  that  the  Rupture  is  quite  re- 
duced before  you  put  on  the  trufs ; and  in 
very  young  males,  the  Rate  of  theteffes  muft 
be  attended  to. 

A double  trufs,  even  fora  fingle  Rupture, 
is  preferable,  as  it  polTeffes  a fuperior  degree 
of  preffure,  to  a fingle  one,  and  might  pre- 
vent a Rupture  from  coming  on,  on  the 
found  fide. 

Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  wear- 
ing  the  trufs  is,  its  invijibility . 

When  the  double  trufs  is  put  on,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  fhould  be  pulled  fo  very  tight, 
as  to  make  the  flefh  between  the  two  pads 
C 2 rife 
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rife  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fore-finger  : there 
will  be  no  pain. 

The  fingle  trufs  fhould  be  pulled  tight  as 
poflible ; the  cufhion  enables  it  fo  to  be  done, 
and  two  brafs  knobs  fhould  be  invariably  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  trufs. 

Patients,  whofe  Ruptures  could  not  be 
kept  up  by  the  old  mode,  and  who  had,  for 
above  twenty  years,  tried  all  kinds  of  truffes, 
are  now,  by  my  plan,  completely  comfort- 
able, and  perform  all  exercifes. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

A Caufe  of  Rupture , hitherto  unnoticed. 


I MUST  point  out  one  caufe  of  Rupture, 
both  inguinal  and  umbilical,  hitherto  un- 
noticed— I mean  the  ufe  of  dumb  bells — in 
our  armies  and  our  boarding  fchools,  for  the 
purpofes  of  expanding  the  cheft,  or  obtain- 
ing exercife  within  doors.  One  cafe  of  a 
gentleman  came  to  my  knowledge,  who  be- 
came ruptured  by,  and  in  the  a6t  of  ufing 
dumb  bells,  which  caufed  thefe  obfervati- 
ons.  Let  any  man  of  common  fenfe  oblerve 
their  violent  action  on  the  body,  and  their 
effed:  is  obvious.  I hope  this  caution  will 
banilh  them  from  our  armies  and  fchools — 
they  are  injurious  to  all,  efpecially  to  young 
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CHAP.  VII. 


A Recapitulation  of  the  Author's  Improve - ' 
ments . 

No, 

'•The  fixture  of  the  thigh  ftrap  to  the 
hoop  part  of  the  trufs,  invented  by  the  Au- 
thor, twenty  years  ago. 

2.  A buckle  and  its  double  tongue. 

3.  The  mode  of  putting  on  the  thigh 
ftrap. 

4.  The  calico  cufhion. 

5.  The  mode  of  wearing  the  trufs. 

6.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  motion. 
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Explanation  of  their  Effect. 

No. 

1.  Draws  and  fixes  the  lower  part  of  the 
pad  of  the  trufs  tQ  the  body,  which  Lower 
part  is  the  part  that  keeps  up  the  Rupture. 

2.  It  fxes  the  pad  againft  the  body, 

3.  It  draws  the  thigh  ftrap  clofe  to  the 
flefh,  thereby  enforces  action  of  No,  1 and  2. 

4.  See  Chapter  IV. 

3.  Exchanges  pain,  inutility,  and  move- 
ability,  for  eafe,  utility,  and  immoveability. 

6.  Produces  mechanic  efFedl. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  Cure  of  Ruptures. 


The  fmall  anatomical  knowledge  I pof- 
fefs,  forces  me  to  think,  that  whoever  pro- 
mifes  to  cure  a Rupture,  impofes  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ruptured. 

One  worthy  gentleman,  in  this  metropo- 
lis, where  fpeculators  live  by  the  miferies  of 
mankind,  promifes  a cure  for  one  hundred 
guineas  (money  down)  if  his  patient  will  lay 
one  month  in  bed,  generally  in  one  pofture, 
and  obferve  one  diet.  Some  fay,  their  trufles 
will  effedt  a cure — nothing  can  be  promifed. 
Some  fpeculate  in  Ruptures,  and  the  chari- 
table feelings  of  the  world. 

It  is  feldom  we  can  afcertain  the  (late  of 
the  peritonaeum,  whether  lacerated,  dilated, 
' or  adhered ; therefore,  while  the  bottom  of 
a tub  is  loft  (to  make  a homely  comparifon) 

How 
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How  can  the  tub  or  belly  be  in  a ufeful 
flate  ? — So  much  for  curers  of  Ruptures. — 
When  the  peritonaeum  is  in  its  place,  pref- 
fure  and  applications  might  reftore  it  to 
health. 

In  King  George  the  Firfl’s  reign,  the  Par- 
liament, or  the  Privy  Purfe,  granted  five 
thoufand  pounds  to  a paetended  curer  of 
Ruptures.  Yet  Queen  Caroline,  (fee  Lord 
Orford)  lived  wretched,  and  died  of  a Rup- 
ture. 

Poor  Michael  Servetus,  in  a letter  to  the 
“ Magnificent  Lords,”  at  Geneva,  who  fen- 
tenced  him  to  the  flake,  complained,  “ that 
the  agonies  of  his  Rupture  added  to  the  ri- 
gours of  his  confinement.” 

I muft  quote  from  the  ingenious  Mr. 
White’s  Antiquities  of  Selborne,  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  an  anecdote,  he  there  relates,  of  a ruf- 
tic  mode  of  curing  Ruptures  in  children,  in 
a parifli,  the  name  of  which  I have  forgot. 
i(  a young  willow  tree  is  fawn  partly  in 
two,  the  ruptured  child  is  drawn  nine  times 

through 
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through  the  middle  of  the  tree,  which  is 
then  clofed  up,  covered  with  clay,  and  tied 
together  ; if  the  tree  lives,  the  child  is  cured 
of  its  malady.*’ — A moft  eafy  remedy,  and 
as  efficacious  as  any  I know  of,  except  the 
prefliire  of  a good  trufs. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Rupture. 

I CALL  the  phcenomenon  of  Rupture  thofe 
inexplicable  events  that  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for. — A Rupture  will  cure  itfelf ; 
that  is,  the  peritonaeum  will  refume  its  po- 
rtion, and  health,  even  in  adults,  without 
any  apparent  caufe,  as  happened  to  myfelf, 
on  the  right  fide,  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
alfo  to  a friend  of  mine. 

A Rupture  will  fometimes  have  a prone- 
nefs  of  defcent,  for  weeks  together  ; the  pa- 
tient in  equal  health,  and  ufing  no  exertion 
but  walking  acrofs  a room ; and  yet,  at 
other  times,  it  will  keep  up,  though  exer- 
tion is  ufed,  and  the  fame  trufies  on. 

A Rupture,  either  of  the  inteftines  or 
omentum,  will  fometimes  moil  fuddenly  re- 
cede into  their  place,  without  any  affiitance 
of  the  patient. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Military  Confiderations  on  Ruptures. 


JLT  is  the  cuftom  of  the  army  to  difcharge 
ruptured  foldiers  from  the  fervice.  In  fe- 
veral  regiments,  I have  known  the  ruptured 
men  difcharged,  without  being  furnifhed 
with  a trufs.  Some  of  them  were  out  of 
England,  and  had  many  painful  miles  to 
travel ; each  ftep  was  on  the  verge  of  death, 
from  the  danger  of  a ftridture. 

I hope  this  mode  of  difcharge  is  not  gene- 
ral in  the  fervice.  From  my  improvements, 
a foldier,  with  a reducible  Rupture,  might 
perform  any  fervices,  if  he  had  time,  and 
would  occafionally  infpedt  the  ftraps  of  his 
trufs : but  for  garrifon  duty,  no  man  is 
fitter.  By  retaining  the  fervices  of  a rup- 
tured foldier,  much  money  would  be  faved 

to 
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to  the  government,  and  a little  trade  in  Rup- 
tures put  a ilop  to. 

A well-looking  young  man,  with  a Rup- 
ture, enlifts  in  the  army  and  receives  his 
bounty  : by  a collufion  or  negligence  this 
Rupture  is  not  known,  till  too  late;  the  fol- 
dier  is  difcharged,  the  Rupture  is  faid  to 
come  down  after  the  enlifting,  and  a diligent 
young  man  will  foon  make  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  a Rupture. 

I have  feen  a ruptured  woman,  who  was 
difcharged  from  one  of  our  greateft  Hofpitals 
in  London,  without  a trufs,  after  being  a 
patient  there  and  fuffering  the  horrors  of  a 
ftri&ure,  and  the  operation  of  cutting.  In 
five  minutes  after  her  difcharge,  fhe  might 
have  wanted  cutting  again. — Gracious  God  ! 
awaken  us  to  a fenfe  of  the  miferies  of  the 
ruptured. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Parochial  Confiderations.  . 


IT  is  to  be  lamented,  in  a country  peculiar 
for  its  humanity  and  wifdom,  that  the  Rup- 
tured poor,  merely  for  want  of  operative  de- 
tail, fhould  fuffer ; that  a fellow  creature 
fhould  languifh  for  years,  become  burthen- 
fome  to  his  country,  becaufe  a few  fhillings 
is  not  expended  in  a trufs.  The  parifhes  of 
London,  in  fome  meafure,  provide  truffes 
for  their  poor  ; but  I fear  and  know,  that  in 
the  country,  the  parifh  officers  know  not 
what  a Rupture  is,  and  the  ruptured  wretch 
knows  only  by  his  agonies.  I with,  that  in 
every  parifh  in  England  there  was  a fociety 
to  furnifh,  and  have  truffes  ready,  for  their 
own  poor  and  their  children : a fmall  ex- 
pence would  provide  it. 
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Conclufion. 

GENTLE  Reader,  farewell  ! Believe, 
without  prejudice,  that  my  Improvements  are 
fads,  not  fpeculations.  If  you  have  a redu- 
cible Rupture  in  the  groin,  a literal,  full, 
and  accurate  attention  to  my  rules  will  pro- 
duce happinefs.  Your  feelings  and  obferva- 
tions,  when  you  begin  to  apply  them,  will 
be  thus : 

Firft  You  will  think  your  Trufs  will 
drop  off. 

Secondly.  You  will  think  you  are  bound 
fo  tight  that  you  cannot  walk. 

Thirdly.  Try ; and  in  five  minutes  you 
will  exclaim — I am  well — I am  found — I feel 
no  Rupture  ; and  you  will  walk  or  ride  with 
perfed  eafe. 

During  a feclufion  from  the  world,  from 
bad  health,  Ruptures  and  Truffes  were  my 
hobby  horfes.  And  I have  made  great  im- 
provement in  the  Umbilical  Trufs. 

THE  END. 
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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS 

LORD  HEATHFIELD, 

BARON  HEATHFIELD  OF  GIBRALTAR, 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  IN  HIS  MAJESTY^  SERVICE, 
AND  COLONEL  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  TWENTIETH 
REGIMENT  OF  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

My  Lord, 

I hat  a large  proportion  of  the  horses  in 
this  country  are  rendered  useless  by  diseases 
in  their  feet.,  long  before  the  strength  of  their 
bodies  becomes  in  any  material  degree  im- 
paired, is  a fact  of  general  notoriety. 

The  feet  are  certainly  more  exposed  to 
wear  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
thence,  are  necessarily  more  subject  to  dis- 
ease ; yet  lamenesses  in  these  parts  do  not 
so  much  arise  from  the  labour  the  horse  un- 
dergoes, as  from  circumstances  connected 
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with  shoeing.  To  lessen  materially  the 
number  of  these  accidents,  is  an  object  of 
perhaps  more  importance,  than  to  discover 
the  best  , manner  of  treating  any  particular 
disease  to  which  the  horse  is  incident ; as 
the  former  occur  every  day,  the  latter,  com- 
paratively, seldom.  This,  therefore,  must 
serve  as  an  apology,  for  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic, my  opinions  on  Shoeing , rather  than  on 
any  other  branch  of  Veterinary  Science. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  certain 
shapes  of  shoes  produced  lameness  more  fre- 
quently than  others ; from  which  it  follows, 
that  there  must  exist  certain  principles  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  shoe,  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  being  applied  to  the  foot, 
which,  if  carried  generally  into  practice, 
would  afford  a more  firm  support  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  cause  the  foot  to  re- 
tain its  natural  figure  and  soundness,  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  now  found  to  be  the 
case.  In  the  following  sheets,  I have  endea- 
voured briefly  to  shew  what  these  principles 
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are ; and  in  doing  this,  I have  not  been  so 
desirous  of  displaying  novelties  of  practice,  as 
of  bringing  forwards  what  is  of  most  utility. 
Hence  it  may  seem,  that  in  some  instances, 
I have  borrowed  ideas  from  other  writers  ; 
and  this  may  be  true,  without  my  being 
conscious  of  it;  as  many  of  these  ideas  have 
taken  root  in  my  mind  so  deeply,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  such 
as  were  started  by  others,  and  have  been 
confirmed  or  denied  by  my  own  experience, 
from  such  as  have  arisen  from  my  own  prac- 
tice alone. 

Whilst  investigating  the  principles  of 
Shoeing,  I became  aware,  that  although  I 
might  ascertain  what  shape  or  construction 
of  shoe  was  best  adapted  for  general  use,  it 
was  indispensably  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  its  being  generally  intro- 
duced, that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the 
most  indifferent  workman  to  forge  it,  at 
least  as  easily  as  one  of  the  most  inartificial 
form.  For  if  much  skill  was  required  to 
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manufacture  such  a shoe,  it  could  obviously 
be  only  made  by  good  workmen,  and  would 
necessarily  be  sold  at  a higher  price,  than  one 
in  the  making  of  which  less  labour  and  skill  / 
were  employed.  And  farther,  it  would  na- 
turally lead  a workman,  in  all  instances,  to 
recommend  and  adopt  such  a shoe  as  he 
could  make  with  the  greatest  ease  and  profit ; 
and  to  decry  such  as  it  was  beyond  his 
power,  or  incompatible  with  his  profit,  to 
manufacture.  Now,  unfortunately,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  shoe  which  afforded  the 
prospect  of  becoming  the  most  extensively 
useful,  required  much  accuracy  of  work- 
manship, and  was  therefore  liable  to  the 
objections  just  adduced. 

The  probable  employment  of  such  a shoe 
was  so  limited,  as  to  promise  little  benefit  to 
the  public  at  large,  or  little  advancement  to 
this  branch  of  science.  It  seemed  essential, 
to  reconcile  the  interest  of  the  farrier  with 
that  of  the  public ; and  this  appeared  only 
attainable  by  improving  the  art  of  manufac- 
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turing  the  shoes.  The  great  advantages 
derived  from  introducing  machinery  in  lieu 
of  manual  exertion,  in  many  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  naturally  led  me  to  consider  of  a 
mode  of  applying  it  to  this  purpose. 

And  whatever  my  expenses,  whatever  my 
anxiety  in  making  a great  variety  of  experi 
ments  may  have  been,  I feel  myself  already 
in  some  degree  recompensed  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  I have  prosecuted  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  a subject  in  the  immediate 
walk  of  my  profession,  and  which  appears  to 
involve  a matter  of  some  interest  to  society. 
However,  I trust,  that  at  a period  not  far 
distant,  I shall  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Public,  better  shoes  than  have  usually  been 
made,  at  a reasonable  price,  and  that  in 
such  a way  as  will  promote  the  interests  of 
farriers  in  general.  As  a manufacturer  of 
Horse-shoes,  I hold  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
recommend  that  principle  of  shoe,  which  my 
past  experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  best ; 
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and  I disclaim  any  other  merit,  than  that  of 
having,  by  means  of  machinery,  procured 
at  an  easy  price,  the  use  of  an  article  which 
was  not  before  easily  attainable. 

I should  not  discharge  the  duty  I owe 
to  the  public,  and  to  myself,  were  I not 
at  this  moment,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  certain  principles  in  shoeing,  in 
order  to  guard,  at  any  future  time,  against 
the  attempts  of  persons  to  pass  off  shoes,  of 
which  the  only  recommendation  may  be 
their  immediate  cheapness.  In  this,  I mean 
nothing  personal.  With  regard  to  the  shoes 
made  by  my  machinery,  I rest  my  expec- 
tations of  the  public  opinion,  both  as  to  their 
form  and  other  properties,  on  the  result  of 
public  experience,  being  well  assured,  that 
the  trial  will  be  fair,  and  the  verdict  just. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  I have  ex- 
perienced much  kindness  and  patronage  from 
many  gentlemen ; but  from  your  Lordship 
in  particular,  I have  uniformly  and  unre- 
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mittingly  received  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, to  a degree  of  which  I am  unable  to 
express  my  feelings. 

I trust  I shall  be  forgiven,  when  I add, 
that  I am  the  more  flattered  by  your  Lord- 
ship’s approbation,  from  a conviction,  that 
the  good  opinion  of  one  so  eminently  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  subject,  will,  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  give  a sanction  to  the  inven- 
tion, which  I could  not  have  ventured  to 
hope  for  from  any  exertions  of  my  own. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  subscribe  myself, 
with  respect  and  gratitude, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  much  obliged, 

and  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  MOORCROFT. 

Oxford  Street , 

March  25,  1800. 
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CURSORY  ACCOUNT,  h-c. 


If  a horse  were  to  go  without  any  defence  to  his 
feet,  on  the  pavements  or  roads  in  this  country, 
the  outer  parts  of  the  foot  would  unavoidably  be 
broken,  worn,  or  otherwise  injured  in  a very 
short  time. 

Shoeing  is  obviously  intended  to  prevent  these 
evils. 

Experience,  however,  daily  proves,  that  shoes 
occasion  many  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  hoof, 
and  various  diseases  in  parts  within  it,  which 
do  not  occur  when  the  foot  is  exposed  to  wear 
in  its  natural  state:  but,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  some  coating  or  defence  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  guard  this  part  from  injury  when  a 
horse  is  worked,  it  becomes  oi  importance  to  in- 
quire what  kind  of  shoe  is  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  and  is  of  itself  attended  with  the  fewest 
inconveniences. 

A review  of  the  history  of  Horse-shoeing 
shews,  that  within  the  last  hundred  years,  shoes 
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of  a great  variety  of  forms  have  been  strongly 
recommended  to  the  public  at  different  times. 
Each  of  these  has  been  tried  by  individuals ; 
each  has  had  a temporary  success ; each  has  had 
its  partisans ; but  none  have  ever  been  generally 
adopted.  From  this  variety  in  the  forms  of 
shoes  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  principles  of 
shoeing  have  never  been  established  so  as  to 
place  the  subject  beyond  all  dispute;  and  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  treatise  to  lay  before  the 
public  some  plain  facts,  which  may  tend  to  de- 
monstrate the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
methods  of  shoeing  hitherto  practised.  To  do 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  enter  into  an 
anatomical  detail  of  the  structure  and  natural 
history  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  or  into 
a minute  description  of  the  external  parts;  with 
the  division  of  which,  into  crust,  sole,  bars,  and 
frog,  it  is  presumed  every  one  interested  in  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  acquainted  ; but  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  some  of  the  general 
functions  of  those  parts  which  form  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  and  are  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  subject  of  shoeing. 

The  crust  constitutes  the  principal  and  con- 
stant support  of  the  foot. 

The  sole  ties  the  lower  edge  of  the  crust  toge- 
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ther;  by  its  upper  part  forming  a strong  arch  it 
affords  a firm  basis  to  the  bone  of  the  foot,  and 
by  its  strength  it  defends  the  sensible  parts  within 
the  hoof. 

The  bars  are  ridges,  which  like  buttresses 
strengthen  the  sole,  tend  to  prevent  the  sides  of 
the  foot  from  coming  too  near  each  other,  and 
form  a support  and  defence  to  the  foot  joint. 
The  frog  is  composed  of  horn,  of  a nature  much 
softer  and  more  elastic  than  the  rest  of  the  hoof. 
It  is  intended  to  support  a part  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  to  break  the  shock  when  the  foot 
strikes  violently  on  hard  ground,  to  act  as  a 
spring  in  raising  it,  to  steady  the  foot  in  slippery 
ground,  to  relieve  it  from  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  deep  ground,  and  as  a wedge  to 
keep  asunder  the  heels. 

The  whole  of  the  hoof  is  lined  by  a substance 
which  has  a very  acute  sense  of  feeling,  and 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  guard 
from  injury. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  crust  is  the  part  most 
exposed  to  wear,  and  consequently  most  in  need 
of  artificial  defence.  The  sole,  and  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  joins  with  the  crust,  is 
next  most  liable  to  be  injured ; but  the  frog  and 
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bars  would  scarcely  suffer  at  all  were  the  loot  to 
remain  unshod. 

The  following  is  a section  of  a foot  crosswise, 
shewing  the  relative  thickness  and  situation  of 
the  crust,  sole,  and  frog. 


It  must  be  admitted  as  a general  fact,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  sup- 
ported by  the  shoe ; and  it  must  be  equally  ob- 
vious, that  this  support  will  be  the  more  effectual 
the  greater  the  surface  on  which  it  rests. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  parts  of  which 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  composed,  cannot  all 
bear  the  same  degree  of  pressure  without  being 
injured;  hence,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary 


to  confine  the  bearing  to  those  parts  which  are 
found  capable  of  supporting  the  whole  of  the 
weight  without  injury,  and  to  prevent  any  pres- 
sure from  talcing  place  on  those  which  would  be 
injured  by  it. 

Now,  long  experience  proves,  that  the  sensible 
parts  within  the  hoof  do  not  suffer  if  the  crust  or 
wall  have  a proper  bearing  on  the  shoe;  but 
that  if  the  horny  or  outer  sole  bear  upon  the  shoe 
in  any  considerable  degree,  then  the  sensible  or 
inner  sole  being  pinched  between  the  iron  and 
horny  sole  below,  and  the  bone  of  the  foot  above, 
the  horse  is  lamed.  It  must  follow,  therefore, 
that  in  proportion  as  a greater  quantity  of  the 
crust  is  brought  to  bear  flat  on  the  shoe,  the 
firmer  the  horse  must  stand ; and  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  is  of  any  pressure  taking  place  be- 
tween the  sole  and  the  §hoe,  the  less  chance  will 
there  be  of  his  being  lamed. 

These  principles  ought  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  a shoe  should  be  considered  more 
or  less  perfect  as  it  corresponds  with  them. 


OF  SHOES  FOR  THE  FORE  FEET. 


Of  the  narrow  Shoe , or  Plate . 

A flat  shoe,  of  the  exact  breadth  of  the  crust, 
and  of  a moderate  thickness,  would  defend  this 
part  sufficiently  as  long  as  it  lasted;  but  as  it 
would  wear  out  in  a few  days,  or  even  in  a few 
hours,  when  the  friction  happened  to  be  violent, 
and  as  very  frequent  shoeing  is  expensive,  as  well 
as  hurtful  to  the  hoof  itself,  this  kind  of  shoe  is 
only  fit  for  racing,  or  hunting  on  soft  ground. 

It  becomes  adviseable,  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  longer  wear,  that  the  surface  of  a shoe  be 
made  broader  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  support ; and  this  additional  sur- 
face should  be  disposed  in  such  a way  as  may  be 
least  likely  to  produce  inconvenience  to  the  foot. 


Of  the  Shoe  with  a flat  upper  Surface, 


A shoe  perfectly  flat  on  its  upper  surface,  such 
as  is  here  represented,  and  broader  than  the 
crust,  would  in  many  cases  press  on  part  of  the 
sole,  if  the  sole  were  to  be  left  entire  ; but,  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  it  has  been  recommended  to  cut 
away  part  of  the  sole  itself,  so  as  to  form  a hol- 
low between  it  and  the  shoe.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  but  that  a cavity  between  the  shoe  and 
the  sole  is  necessary,  not  only  to  prevent  actual 
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pressure,  but  also  to  admit  a picker  to  remove 
dirt,  which  if  not  taken  away  would  produce 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  sole  itself  were  to  rest  on 
the  shoe. 

But  though  by  this  means  the  crust  is  cer- 
tainly brought  to  bear  on  the  shoe  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  pressure  on  the  sole  is  avoided ; yet 
cutting  away  the  sole  must  necessarily  weaken  it, 
and  by  continually  putting  on  the  stretch  the 
bands  which  tie  the  bone  of  the  foot  to  the  crust, 
and  which  sling  or  suspend  it  within  the  hoof, 
make  them  less  capable  of  resisting  the  constant 
pressure  downwards. 

Indeed,  when  a flat  shoe  is  applied  to  a foot  of 
which  the  sole  is  much  cut  away  every  time  of 
shoeing,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  sole 
will  gradually  lose  its  natural  hollowness,  and 
becoming  flat  around,  constitute  what  is  usually 
termed  a pumiced  foot.  But  if  a hollow  or  very 
sloping  shoe  be  employed,  the  hollowness  of  the 
sole  will  become  greater  than  natural,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  part  being  forced  upwards  by  the 
crust  pinching  it  on  all  sides,  whilst  the  weight 
of  the  body  squeezes  the  lower  edge  of  the  foot 
down  the  slope  of  the  shoe.  This  practice  of 
cutting  away  the  horny  sole  likewise,  by  de- 
priving the  sensible  sole  , of  a portion  of  its  na- 


tural  defence,  renders  it  subject  to  be  bruised  or 
wounded  by  stones  or  other  hard  bodies.* 


This  figure  shews  the  sole  cut  away  as  lately 
recommended,  in  order  that  the  shoe  with  a fiat 
upper  surface,  as  here  represented , may  not  come  in 

* Feet  become  pumiced  also  from  general  inflammation 
of  these  parts  ; this  constitutes  the  disease  which  is  usually 
called  founder : they  also  become  contracted  from  injuries 
done  to  the  coffin  joint.  If  these  defects  come  on  gradually 
and  slowly,  they  may  be  considered  as  connected  with  the 
method  of  shoeing,  and  may  to  a certain  degree  be  remedied ; 
but  if  they  come  on  rapidly,  they  may  be  attributed  to  the 
causes  just  mentioned,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not 
admit  of  a complete  cure.  From  want  of  knowing,  or  of  at- 
tending to  the  different  causes  of  these  alterations,  much 
disappointment  and  expence  have  occurred,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  contracted  feet ; when,  after  filing  away  the 
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contact  with  it.  The  lower  surface  of  this  shoe 
is  hollow,  and  consequently  on  hard  ground  can 
only  rest  on  its  outer  edge. 


Of  the  common  Shoe. 


The  shoe  in  common  use  has  its  upper  sur- 
face hollow,  or  sloping,  regularly  from  the  outer 

crust,  which  has  been  recommended  as  a specific,  blistering 
the  coronet,  steeping  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  several 
hours  a day  for  months  together,  and  turning  out  after- 
wards in  moist  land,  it  has  proved  that  although  the  con- 
traction was  removed  the  lameness  continued. 
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to  the  inner  edge,  and  was  probably  so  formed 
originally,  to  avoid  pressing  on  the  sole  when 
left  with  its  full  thickness ; but  though  this  slope 
may  at  first  prevent  any  pressure  on  the  sole,  yet 
ultimately  it  produces  many  and  serious  mischiefs. 

To  give  a general  idea  of  the  principal  incon- 
venience arising  from  it,  viz.  contraction  of  the 
foot,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  hoof  of  a 
colt,  which  has  never  been  shod,  is  nearly  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  this  form  is  best  adapted  to  the  different 
purposes  of  the  foot.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
hy  far  the  greater  number  of  the  hoofs  of  horses 
which  have  been  regularly  shod  for  a consider- 
able time,  become  longer  from  heel  to  toe,  and 
narrower  from  side  to  side,  but  never  shorter  and 
broader. 

The  alteration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  foot 
from  a circular  to  an  oval  form,  takes  place  gra- 
dually, and  whilst  it  is  going  on,  the  thickness 
of  the  crust,  in  various  parts,  also  undergoes  a 
change;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  toe  it  becomes  much 
thicker  than  is  natural,  and,  in  a corresponding 
degree,  thinner  towards  the  quarters  and  the 
heels;  and  as  this  change  always  accompanies 
the  lengthened  state  of  the  foot,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  they  both  depend  on  the  same  causes. 
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When  the  foot  has  acquired  ati  oval  form,  it 
is  said  to  be  contracted,  although,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  loss  of  crust,  this  substance  being  only  im- 
properly disposed. 

The  toe  of  the  contracted  foot  is  somewhat 
more  pointed  and  sloping  than  it  should  be, 
the  quarters  are  flatter  and  more  upright,  the  sole 
more  hollow,  and  the  heels  nearer  together  than 
they  ought  to  be. 

As  in  preparing  the  foot  for  the  shoe  the 
crust  is  generally  cut  rather  sloping,  so  that  its 
outer  edge  is  left  somewhat  higher  than  that 
which  joins  the  sole,  and  as  the  upper  surface  of 
the  shoe  slopes  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  is 
evident  that  only  the  outer  edge  of  the  crust 
can  come  in  contact  with  the  shoe,  as  is  shewn 
below. 
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This  bearing  part  is,  indeed,  able  to  support 
its  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  as  much, 
with  safety  to  itself,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  crust 
were  to  rest  on  the  shoe,  and  hence,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  pressure,  it  is  frequently,  crushed  down 
and  broken  off.  The  shoe  is  usually  put  on  so 
as  to  project  a little  beyond  the  crust,  and  the 
foot  does  in  effect  stand  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoe 
upon  an  edge,  or  narrow  line,  instead  of  being 
supported  by  a flat  surface  : and  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  reposes  upon  this  narrow  line  of  crust, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  shoe,  it  naturally, 
and  continually,  tends  to  press  the  foot  down  the 
sloping  surface  of  the  shoe,  into  too  small  a com- 
pass, and  thus  this  slope  becomes  the  principal 
cause  of  oval  and  contracted  feet. 

The  sloping  surface  of  the  two  opposite 
branches  of  the  shoe,  acting  like  wedges  upon 
the  heels  of  the  hoof,  force  them  nearer  together, 
and  these  are  observed  to  be  the  parts  of  the  foot 
which  first  give  way  to  the  pressure. 

Whilst  the  contraction  is  going  on  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  foot,  the  sensible  parts  within 
suffer  more  or  less  from  compression;  and  hence 
lameness  is  a frequent  attendant  on  contracted 
feet.  The  crust  being  forced  inwards  by  the  side 
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pressure  at  the  heels,  as  just  stated,  and  the  sen- 
sible sole  becoming  therefore  squeezed  between 
that  and  the  bar,  is  bruised,  and  blood  oozing 
from  it  into  the  insensible  sole,  forms  a red  spot, 
which  is  called  a corn.* 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  from  the  toe 
being  longer  than  natural,  the  horse  must  be 
liable  to  strike  it  against  irregular  ground,  and 
that,  from  the  foot  being  narrower,  he  must  stand 
unfirm ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  horses  having 
very  long  and  narrow  feet,  are  much  disposed  to 
trip  and  stumble. 

From  what  has  been  before  stated,  as  well  as 
from  a general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  it  ap- 
pears that  a shoe  ought  to  possess  the  following 
qualities. 

It  ought  to  be  so  strong,  as  to  wear  a reason- 
able time. 

It  ought  to  give  to  the  crust  all  the  support  it 
can  receive. 

It  ought  not  to  alter  the  natural  shape  of  the 
foot ; and 

It  ought  not  to  press  at  all  on  the  sole,  nor  to 
injure  any  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  foot. 

* Corns  are  likewise  produced  by  the  sole  resting  directly 
upon  the  shoe. 
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Oj  the  Seated  Shoe . 

The  shoe  best  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses just  mentioned,  is  that  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Osmer  and  Mr.  Clark.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  shoe  consists  of  two  parts  ; 
an  outer  part,  which  is  a perfect  plane  near  the 
rim,  corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  the  crust, 
and  called  the  seat;  and  an  inner  part  sloping 
from  the  seat,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  bevel. 
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The  seat  is  obviously  intended  to  support  the 
crust  in  its  whole  extent,  the  bevel  to  lie  off  the 
sole;  and  this  part  being  made  more  or  less 
broad,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  proposed 
to  be  done,  will  give  the  requisite  strength  to 
the  shoe. 

As  the  whole  of  the  crust  bears  on  the  seat,  it 
is  less  liable  to  be  broken  than  when  only  a 
small  part  of  it  rests  on  the  shoe.  In  conse- 
quence, likewise,  of  the  crust  resting  on  the  flat 
seat,  the  weight  of  the  body  has  a tendency  to 
spread  the  foot  wider  in  every  direction,  rather 
than  to  contract  it,  as  has  been  observed  to  hap- 
pen with  the  common  shoe : and  it  has  in  fact 
been  found,  in  various  instances,  that  a foot  con- 
tracted by  the  common  shoe,  and  afterwards  shod 
with  the  seated  one,  has  become  wider  without 
the  horse  having  been  taken  from  his  usual  work  ; 
and  again,  that  a foot  being  of  a full  size  and 
proper  form  when  first  shod  with  the  seated  shoe, 
has  retained  the  same  size  and  form  without  the 
slightest  alteration,  as  long  as  the  seated  shoe 
was  used.* 

* On  the  19th  of  November,  1797,  a charger  belonging 
to  Lord  Heathfield,  was  shod  on  his  fore  feet  with  seated 
shoes,  struck  in  dyes,  after  the  manner  by  which  money  is 
coined.  The  same  individual  shoes  have  been  worn  ever 
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By  the  slope  or  bevel  in  the  shoe,  a cavity  is 
formed  between  it  and  the  sole,  sufficient  to 
admit  a picker,  and  to  prevent  pressure  on  this 
part,  without  the  sole  itself  being  hollowed,  and 
consequently  weakened. 

For  if  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  horny 
sole  to  defend  the  sensible  sole,  of  which,  from 
its  situation  and  nature,  no  one  can  doubt,  it 
must  be  evident,  that  the  more  perfect  it  is  left, 
the  stronger  it  must  necessarily  be,  and  of  course 
the  more  competent  to  perform  its  office. 

The  value  of  every  practical  object  is  best  as* 
certained  by  experiments  ; and  the  results  of  the 
trials  with  various  shoes,  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Author  for  several  years  past, 
have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  seated  shoe. 
And,  though  he  is  not  sanguine  "enough  to  sup- 

since  that  period  to  the  present  day,  the  25th  of  March, 
1 800.  They  have  been  removed  regularly  once  every  month, 
in  order  that  the  superfluous  growth  of  the  hoof  might  be 
taken  away,  but  have  never  been  altered  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree during  this  time  except  once,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  each  shoe  a quarter  of  an  inch  wider  at  the 
heels,  on  account  of  the  feet  having  spread  so  much,  although 
they  were  of  a very  good  proportion  when  the  shoes  were 
first  put  on.  This  case  is  brought  forwards,  not  to  prove 
the  superior  wear  of  these  shoes,  but  to  shew  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  produced  all  the  advantages,  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  shoe. 
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pose,  that  this  shoe  will  prevent  lameness  in 
every  case,  he  is,  nevertheless,  warranted  by  ex- 
perience to  assert,  that  it  will  diminish  its  fre- 
quency. ■ : . . 

As  this  shoe  has  been  long  known,  it  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  more  com- 
monly employed  ; and  this  circumstance  might 
lead  to  a suspicion,  that  either  farriers  in  general 
are  unacquainted  with  its  real  advantages,  or  that, 
though  in  theory  it  may  appear  preferable  to 
all  others,  yet  that  in  actual  practice  it  does  not 
maintain  its  superiority.  Neither  of  these  posi- 
tions, however,  is  well  founded,  for  the  Author 
: can  with  confidence  assert,  as  a general  fact,  that 
when  a farrier  is  applied  to  for  a pattern  shoe  of 
that  figure,  which  from  his  judgment  and  expe- 
rience he  would  most  recommend,  and  for  which , 
on  such  occasions , a much  higher  price  is  given , the 
seated  shoe  is  in  much  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances preferred  to  every  other.  This  must  be 
considered  as  a sufficient  proof,  that  farriers  are 
aware  of  its  superiority,  and  the  trials  made  by 
individuals  have  established  its  practical  advan- 
tages beyond  all  doubt. 

But  it  is  not  extraordinary,  that  a tradesman 
should  endeavour  to  turn  his  labour  to  the  great- 
est account,  nor  that  the  consumer  of  any  article 
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should,  in  most  cases,  be  seduced  by  cheap- 
ness. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  a seated  shoe  cannot 
be  made,  in  the  way  shoes  are  usually  manufac- 
tured, at  such  a rate  as  to  afford  a reasonable 
profit  at  the  common  price  of  shoeing ; while  a 
sloping  shoe  requiring  much  less  labour,  can  be 
sold  to  advantage  at  that  price. 

This  circumstance,  therefore,  which  no  man 
conversant  with  the  subject  will  venture  to  deny, 
explains  sufficiently  why  farriers  have  adopted 
this  shoe  in  general  practice,  in  preference  to  all 
others,  although  it  has  never  been  recommended 
as  the  best.* 

The  use,  therefore,  of  the  flat  shoe,  with  the 
practice  of  hollowing  the  sole,  must  be  considered 

*.  It  has  become  a kind  of  fashion  lately  to  declaim  against 
the  ignorance  of  farriers,  and  in  no  instance  more  than  in 
what  regards  shoeing ; yet,  perhaps,  more  is  urged  against 
them  in  this  respect  than  there  is  just  cause  for.  It  is  not  here 
meant  to  enter  into  a defence  of  many  practices,  relative  to 
shoeing,  which  a more  scientific  inquiry,  in  latter  times,  has 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  nor  to  contend  that  there  has  not  been 
much  to  censure  in  general ; but  justice  impels  the  Author  to 
remark,  that  he  has  sometimes  met  with  farriers,  who  have 
possessed  more  real  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  been  so  severe  against  them ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  long  continued  practice  and 
accumulated  experience,  furnish  us  with  facts  which  no  spe- 
culative disquisition  or  scientific  research  can  afford. 

C 2 
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as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  propriety  of  the 
principles  just  laid  down,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  means  of  avoiding  pressure  on  the 
sole  by  the  flat  shoe,  consist  in  cutting  away  part 
of  the  sole  itself,  whilst  with  the  seated  shoe  part 
of  the  iron  is  removed,  and  the  sole  is  left  with 
its  natural  thickness,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing figure. 


Of  the  lower  Surface  of  the  Shoe . 

As  a general  principle,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  surface  of  the  shoe,  which  is  in- 
tended to  bear  on  the  ground,  should  be  of  such 
a form,  as  will  afford  the  firmest  tread. 
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Now  a fiat  surface  comes  in  contact  with  even 
and  hard  ground  in  more  points  than  any  other, 
and  is  therefore  unquestionably  the  best : but  to 
prevent  a horse  from  slipping  in  soft  and  hilly 
ground,  it  is  contended  that  the  surface  of  the 
shoe  should  be  rough  ; for  hunting  it  has  there- 
fore been  recommended  that  the  lower  surface  be 
grooved,  or  that  it  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

But  the  grooves  soon  fill  up  with  dirt,  and 
then  this  surface  becomes  flat,  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  shoe  itself  being  weakened  by  the 
grooves. 

And  although  when  the  surface  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  like  that  next  the  foot,  it  cer- 
tainly does  afford  a steady  and  firm  tread  in  soft 
ground,  yet  the  shoe  is  so  much  weakened  by  the 
bevel  on  both  sides  as  to  be  very  liable  to  be 
pressed  against  the  sole ; and  should  a horse  so 
shod  be  ridden  violently  over  stones  or  hard 
ground,  the  shoe  would  soon  be  worn  thin  by 
the  friction  being  confined  to  the  outer  edge,  and 
would  break  or  become  wider.  In  either  case 
the  nails  would  tear  away  with  them  the  outer 
edge  of  the  crust,  and  thus  expose  the  sensible 
parts  within  the  hoof  to  the  risk  of  being  injured 
at  the  next  shoeing ; and,  at  the  same  time,  rob 
the  foot  of  a portion  of  its  natural  support.  A 
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narrow  shoe  with  a flat  surface  will  he  found  to 
possess  more  advantages  for  hunting  than  any 
other  kind,  and  for  common  use  a flat  surface 
will  also  prove  to  be  the  best,  both  for  security 
of  tread  and  for  wear. 

Of  Caulkings. 

Formerly  it  was  a general  custom  to  use  what 
were  called  caulkings,  which  were  made  by 
bending  the  ends  of  the  shoe.  These  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping  : and  as 
at  the  time  when  they  were  first  used  the  roads 
were  not  made  of  such  hard  materials  as  they  are 
at  present,  the  caulkings  sunk  into  the  ground, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  foot  had  a pretty  equal 
bearing  upon  it.  This  practice,  therefore,  was 
not  attended  with  the  mischiefs  which  ensued 
when  the  public  roads  were  made  more  solid  and 
even. 

For  when  the  caulkings  cannot  sink  into  the 
ground,  they  raise  the  heels  so  much  as  scarcely 
ever  to  allow  the  frog  to  touch  it,  and  thus  pre- 
vent that  degree  of  friction  and  pressure  which 
is  essential  for  keeping  this  part  in  a healthy 
state ; for  if  the  perspirable  matter  be  not  rubbed 
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from  off  the  frog  occasionally,  it  becomes  pu- 
trid, and  dissolving  the  surface  where  it  chiefly 
accumulates,  produces  what  is  called  a running 
thrush,  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  part. 

And  as  when  the  frog  is  ulcerated  and  rotten, 
it  can  scarcely  afford  such  resistance  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  heels  at  their  original  dis- 
tance, even  when  the  crust  rests  on  a flat  surface, 
it  necessarily  gives  way  more  rapidly  than  a 
sound  frog  to  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  forcing  the  heels  towards  each  other  down 
the  sloping  surface  of  the  shoe  in  common  use. 
In  consequence,  likewise,  of  the  heels  being  thus 
raised,  the  weight  is  thrown  forwards  upon  the 
toe,  the  knees  are  weakened,  and  the  fetlock  joints 
are  strained. 

From  the  improved  state  of  the  roads,  caulk- 
ings  have  gradually  become  less  general,  and, 
at  present,  two  on  each  shoe  are  used  for  heavy 
draught  horses  alone;  for  the  lighter  kind,  one 
on  each  shoe  is  employed ; whilst  for  saddle 
horses,  which  are  intended  to  be  worked  on  the 
road  only,  caulkings  are  scarcely  ever  made  use 
of,  and  in  fact  are  never  necessary,  unless,  per- 
haps, in  frosty  weather. 

But  although  it  has  been  fully  ascertained, 
that  horses  may  be  hunted  with  safety  in  some 
countries  without  caulkings,  yet  it  is  always  safer 
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for  the  rider,  and  commonly  so  for  the  horse, 
to  have  recourse  to  them.  When  two  caulk- 
ings  are  used  on  each  shoe,  the  inner  one  fre- 
quently wounds  or  bruises  the  opposite  leg,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  found  most  advantageous 
to  have  one  only,  and  that  on  the  outer  heel ; and, 
although  its  use  may  now  and  then  cause  some 
inconvenience,  yet  no  expedient  has  been  hi- 
therto adopted,  which  is  equally  effectual  in 
preventing  slipping,  and  which  of  itself  pro- 
duces fewer  accidents. 

The  back  part  of  the  caulkings  of  the  fore 
shoe,  should  not  be  made  so  as  to  stand  square 
or  straight  from  the  upper  surface,  but  to  slope 
forward,  and  under  the  shoe,  so  as  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  be  caught  and  pulled  off  by  the 
toe  of  the  hind  shoe,  either  when  the  horse  be- 
comes somewhat  tired,  or  when  going  in  stiff 
and  dep  land. 

Of  the  Tip , or  Short  Shoe, 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  a com- 
mon practice  to  shoe  the  toes  only  of  such  feet  as 
were  contracted  by  improper  shoeing,  in  order  to 
cause  the  back  part  of  the  foot  to  expand  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  constantly  pressing  upon  it ; 
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and  ever  since  that  time,  this  method  has  occasion- 
ally been  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  short 
shoe,  tip  or  half-moon  shoe,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  different  writers,  was  strongly  re- 
commended for  general  use,  under  an  idea  that 
it  would  hinder  feet  from  contracting,  prevent 
corns,  and  other  diseases,  from  taking  place, 
and  likewise  give  such  a firmness  of  tread  as  to 
render  caulkings,  in  every  circumstance,  totally 
unnecessary.  And,  as  contracted  feet  in  many 
instances  had  become  wider  from  the  use  of  this 
shoe,  employed  as  a means  of  cure,  it  did  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  its  constant 
use  might  put  an  end  to  contraction  altogether. 
But,  however  this  practice  might  be  at  first 
approved  by  men  eminent  in  their  profession 
in  different  countries,  the  experience  of  a few 
years  shewed,  that  though  in  fact  it  did  pre- 
vent feet  from  contracting,  yet  it  also  brought 
along  with  it  many  inconveniences  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  common  shoe  was  employed. 
For,  if  a horse  so  shod  was- much  used  when 
the  roads  were  wet,  it  happened  frequently  that 
the  horn  at  the  heels  was  rubbed  away  faster 
than  it  grew,  and  thus  the  sensible  parts  within 
the  hoof  becoming  inflamed  and  sore,  the  animal 
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was  lamed;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  body 
likewise  bearing  too  much  on  the  back  part  of 
the  leg,  strains  were  often  caused  in  the  hind 
tendons,  and  in  the  fetlock  joints,  and  especially 
in  such  horses  as  were  used  for  hunting  or 
racing.  And  again,  that  this  kind  of  shoe  also 
required  to  be  removed  much  oftener  than  the 
common  one,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ends  of  it 
from  being  forced  into  the  hoof,  and  to  preserve 
the  even  tread  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  foot  by 
frequently  cutting  down  the  toe,  without  which, 
the  heels  soon  become  too  low  and  the  toe  too 
long.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  the  short  shoe  so  much  overbalanced  the 
advantages,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  abandoned  for 
general  purposes.  And  although,  at  various 
times  since  that  period,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  this  shoe  into  general  use,  they 
have  uniformly  failed,  from  the  effects  just  men- 
tioned constantly  resulting,  so  that  the  tip  is 
now  seldom  employed,  except  for  feet  under 
circumstances  of  disease. 

Of  the  Thin-heeled  Shoe, 

On  the  failure  of  the  tip,  as  a shoe  for  general 
use,  it  was  insisted  by  some  of  those  who  had 
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entertained  a full  confidence  in  its  success,  that 
to  preserve  the  foot  in  a healthy  state,  little  more 
was  necessary,  than  to  allow  the  frog  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  at  every  step;  and 
that  this  might  uniformly  happen,  it  was  ad- 
vised that  the  shoe  should  be  thin  at  the  heel, 
and  gradually  thicken  as  it  approached  the  toe, 
where  it  should  be  three  times  as  thick  as  at  the 
heel.  By  means  of  this  shoe  it  was  believed 
that  not  only  would  the  frog,  when  not  diseased 
or  cut  away,  bear  on  the  ground  at  every  step, 
but,  that  by  the  iron  being  carried  up  to  the  heel, 
it  would  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
short  shoe,  without  any  of  its  imperfections. 
Few  objections  were  made  to  the  principles  of 
this  shoe  on  its  outset,  on  account  of  the  plau- 
sibility of  the  theory  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied ; but  its  application  in  a general  way  did 
not  completely  justify  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  were  formed  of  its  success.  For  it  fre- 
quently happens,  when  the  shoe  is  very  thin  at 
the  heel,  that  this  part  is  bent  out  of  shape,  or 
broken,  before  the  toe  is  half  worn;  and  from 
its  thinness,  it  plays  against  the  foot  like  a spring, 
loosens  the  heel-nails,  and  is  more  subject  to  be 
thrown  off  than  the  ordinary  shoe.  It  has  one 
advantage  over  the  short  shoe,  inasmuch  as  it 
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prevents  the  heel  from  being  worn  away  faster 
than  it  grows;  but  the  objection  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  being  thrown  too  much  on  the  back 
tendons,  still  remains.  Much  caution  is  like- 
wise necessary  in  employing  this  shoe  on  horses 
which  have  been  accustomed  to  thick-heeled  ones, 
in  order  that  the  back  parts  of  the  leg  may  gr  a- 
dually accommodate  themselves  to  bear  the  in- 
crease of  weight  which  is  cast  on  them.  For  if 
this  shoe  be  put  on  a horse  which  has  always 
worn  a thick-heeled  one,  it  will  frequently  pro- 
duce lameness,  by  straining  the  back  part  of  the 
leg  on  the  first  trial,  and  more  especially  if  the 
horse  be  ridden  or  driven  fast. 

That  the  tendons  may  not  therefore  suffer 
from  being  unusually  weighted,  it  is  advised  to 
thin  the  heel  of  the  shoe  by  degrees,  and  to  cut 
away  a proportional  quantity  of  crust  from  the 
toe,  in  order  to  bring  about  something  like  an 
equal  bearing.  But,  though  this  expedient  may 
in  a degree  answer  the  end  when  the  toe  is  long, 
it  affords  no  resource  when  it  happens  to  be 
short. 

And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  any 
mode  of  shoeing  is  likely  to  become  extensively 
useful,  which  requires  so  much  nicety  of  ma- 
nagement to  ensure  its  success.  If  the  frog 
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come  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  every  step, 
it  certainly  follows,  that  the  heels  will  be  pressed 
farther  asunder  if  they  be  then  contracted,  and 
this  circumstance  will  likewise  prevent  their 
getting  too  near  each  other.  But,  although  the 
thin-heeled  shoe  does  allow  the  frog  to  strike  the 
ground  more  frequently  than  a thick-heeled  one, 
and  consequently  is  so  far  better  calculated  to 
answer  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  yet  its  long 
continued  use  is  attended  with  an  inconvenience 
from  which  the  thick-heeled  shoe  is  exempt. 

For  as  by  the  thinness  of  the  heel  the  weight 
is  thrown  too  much  on  the  back  part  of  the  leg, 
it  of  course  operates  equally  on  the  back  part  of 
the  foot,  so  that  the  heels  and  back  part  of  the 
frog  sustain  more  pressure  than  the  toe  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  frog ; and  this  disproportion  of 
weight  causes  the  heels  and  the  back  part  of  the 
frog  to  shelve  and  slope,  as  it  were,  under  the 
foot,  instead  of  growing  nearly  straight  down- 
wards. And  this  shelving  or  sloping  direction 
of  the  heels  under  the  foot  takes  place  gradually 
*and  regularly,  notwithstanding  the  toe  be  cut 
- down  frequently.  By  this  change  in  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  heels,  the  back  part  of  the 
limb  is  deprived  of  its  natural  support  at  the 
time  it  most  wants  it,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
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weight  becomes  more  than  usually  thrown  upon 
it.  And  bv  the  heels  beino-  in  effect  made  thus 
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low,  the  skin  is  often  brought  against  the  ground 
and  bruised.  And  here  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  restore  to  feet  the  proper 
direction  and  depth  of  their  heels,  when  they 
have  once  become  low  and  sloping. 

One  of  the  most  specious  reasons  for  having 
the  toe  thick,  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  the  wear 
being  generally  greater  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  shoe ; but  surely  it  cannot  be  sound 
economy,  that  the  true  tread  of  the  horse’s  foot 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  hind  tendons 
of  the  leg  should  be  subject  to  perpetual  risk  of 
being  strained,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
price  of  one  or  two  sets  of  shoes  in  a year,  even 
if  there  existed  no  other  less  dangerous  expedient 
which  might  answer  the  same  end. 

Experience,  however,  the  surest  guide  in  prac- 
tical matters,  seems  to  have  established  as  a ge- 
neral rule,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
tread  of  man,  that  his  shoe  should  be  at  least  as 
thick  at  the  heel  as  at  the  toe;  and  a shoe-maker 
would  materially  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  cus- 
tomers, were  he,  with  a view  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  to  prevent  the  toe 
from  wearing  out,  to  make  no  other  shoes  than 
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such  as  were  three  times  as  thick  at  the  toe  as  at 
the  heel. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  common  sense  would  re- 
ject such  practice  as  unnatural  and  absurd  ? And 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  would  happen 
to  foot  soldiers,  thus  shod,  on  a march,  when 
loaded  with  their  accoutrements,  or  to  an  opera 
dancer,  whilst  exhibiting  his  agility  on  the  stage. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  straining  the  argument, 
to  compare  in  this  point  of  view,  the  foot  of  a 
horse  with  that  of  a man,  as  they  both  answer 
the  same  end,  and  of  course  must  both  suffer, 
more  or  less,  from  thus  continually  going  up 
hill.  — Such  being  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  thin-heeled  shoe,  it  may  be 
suspected,  that  it  is  a profitable  one  to  manu- 
facture. The  reverse  of  this  is,  however,  the 
fact,  provided  the  shoe  be  made  according  to  the 
pattern  laid  down ; that  is  to  say,  that  the 
branches  regularly  swell  from  the  heel,  till  they 
meet  at  the  toe,  which  should  be  three  times  as 
thick  as  the  heel.  And  this  gradual  swell  is  un- 
questionably  the  only  means  by  which  the  whole 
surface  of  the  thin-heeled  shoe  can  be  brought  to 
bear  at  once  upon  hard  ground ; but  it  requires 
more  labour  to  make  this  than  any  other  kind 
of  shoe.  And  accordingly,  workmen  have  hit 
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upon  two  expedients  for  keeping  up  the  name 
and  counterfeiting  the  principle  of  this  shoe,  so 
as  to  save  them  much  labour.  The  first  consists 
in  making  the  toe  thick,  and  in  sloping  it  off 
so  rapidly  on  the  quarters,  that  if  the  shoe  be 
laid  on  a fiat  surface,  it  will  be  found  to  touch  it 
only  at  the  toe  and  at  the  heels.  This  kind  of 
shoe  may  with  greater  propriety  be  called  a thick- 
toed,  than  a thin-heelecl  shoe. 

The  second  is  still  more  simple,  the  shoe 
being  made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  except  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  heels,  where  it  is  bevelled  off  suddenly 
to  a thin  edge  ; and  so  in  point  of  fact  this  shoe 
may  be  said  to  be  thin-heeled,  although  in  point 
of  effect  it  is  only  a parallel  shoe,  robbed  of  a 
portion  of  its  flat  surface. 

These  are  abuses  of  practice,  and  do  not  at- 
tach to  the  principle  of  the  shoe  just  mentioned ; 
but  they  afford  a strong  proof,  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple were  ever  so  good,  it  would  not  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  it 
fairly  to  practice.  > 
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Of  the  Parallel  Shoe. 

A foot  which  has  never  been  shod,  in  general 
rests  upon  the  ground  in  such  a manner,  that 
every  part  of  it  supports  its  due  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  the  body ; and  it  is  of  as  much  con- 
sequence to  preserve  this  natural  tread,  as  it  is 
to  guard  the  structure  of  the  foot  from  immediate 
injury  : for  if  a larger  proportion  of  weight  be 
thrown  upon  a part  of  the  foot,  than  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  bear,  it  will  necessarily  suffer 
from  overpressure ; and  a long  continuance  of 
this  will  not  only  injure  the  foot  itself,  but  will 
communicate  more  or  less  of  false  bearing  to 
the  joints,  will  strain  the  bands  which  tie  the 
ends  of  the  bones  together,  and  destroy  that  just 
balance  of  power  which  naturally  exists  betwixt 
the  different  sets  of  muscles,  intended  to  move 
the  limb  in  different  directions. 

Now  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  thick-heeled 
shoe  throws  the  pressure  of  the  weight  too  much 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot ; and  that  the  thin- 
heeled  shoe  causes  it  to  act  too  much  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  foot.  And  as  both  these  ex- 
tremes have  very  frequently  proved  prejudicial, 
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and  are  consequently  unlit  for  general  use,  it  re 
mains  to  examine,  what  effects  would  result  from 
a shoe  of  the  same  thickness  at  the  heel,  as  at  the 
toe.  Here  it  must  be  obvious,  that  with  such  a 
shoe,  the  tread  of  the  foot  must  be  in  the  same 
plane,  as  if  it  were  xuithout  a shoe.  And  as  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  retain  this  even  tread, 
it  is  clear  that  this  can  be  effected  with  ease  and 
simplicity,  by  the  application  of  the  parallel  shoe, 
without  the  least  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 
the  difficult  and  complicated  plan  of  cutting  away 
the  foot,  in  some  parts  excessively,  and  of  leaving 
it  untouched  in  others,  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the 
thin-heeled  shoe.  And  if  it  be  most  advantageous 
for  the  foot,  that  the  frog  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground  frequently,  that  sort  of  shoe  will 
surely  be  in  this  respect  the  best,  which  will 
allow  the  whole  surface  of  the  frog  to  have  a full 
and  equal  bearing  on  the  ground,  instead  of  the 
back-part  resting  much  more  considerably  upon 
it  than  the  fore-part,  as  must  necessarily  happen 
with  the  thin-heeled  shoe. 

Formerly  it  was  imagined,  that  the  frog  was 
liable  to  be  bruised  and  hurt,  if  it  came  much 
on  the  ground,  and  shoes  were  made  thick  at 
the  heels,  to  prevent  this  happening;  but  lat- 
terly a contrary  doctrine  has  been  held,  and  it 
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has  been  maintained,  that  the  frog  cannot  be 
brought  too  much  against  the  ground;  and  the 
heels  of  the  shoe  have  been  accordingly  thinned, 
to  allow  of  this  taking  place  at  every  step. 

In  practical  matters  which  admit  of  much 
theory,  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance  to  find, 
that  a system,  which  for  a time  was  considered 
excellent,  shall  all  at  once  lose  its  ground,  and 
be  displaced  by  another,  the  very  reverse,  both  as 
to  principle  and  effect.  And  on  a mature  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  the  best  and  simplest 
practice  has  been  found  frequently  to  lie  between 
the  two  opposite  systems. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  frog  has 
several  offices  to  perform  ; among  which,  that  of 
breaking  the  force  of  the  blow  when  the  foot 
strikes  violently  against  the  ground,  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  ' And  for  the  due  performance 
of  this  function,  its  flexibility  and  spongy  nature 
are  most  admirably  calculated.  But  if,  for  want 
of  pressure  and  cleanliness,  the  frog  becomes 
very  soft  and  ulcerated,  it  no  longer  is  able  to  de- 
fend the  sensible  parts  immediately  above  it,  from 
being  wounded  and  bruised. 

And  as  on  the  other  hand,  from  being  exposed 
to  too  much  pressure,  it  is  found  to  acquire  a de- 
gree of  hardness,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
• D 2 
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part  of  the  hoof,  and  as  it  gains  this  hardness  by 
losing  its  spongy  nature,  it  becomes  of  course 
less  capable  of  breaking  the  blow,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  jar  from  being  communicated  to  the 
parts  above* 

As  therefore  it  appears,  that  the  frog  may 
become  too  soft  or  too  hard,  from  too  little  or 
too  much  pressure,  it  follows,  that  pressure  in 
some  degree  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  health. 
And  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
what  degree  is  best  suited  to  this  end,  and  the 
discussion  of  this  point  would  afford  ground  for 
much  speculation,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  arise  from  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes, has  led  to  a practice  equally  distant  from 
both.  This  consists  in  the  surface  of  the  frog, 
when  the  foot  is  just  shod,  not  being  left  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  shoe,  but 
rather  a sixth  part,  or  a quarter  of  an  inch  short 
of  it.  And  by  attending  to  this  simple  rule,  the 
frog  has  been  found  to  remain  sound,  without 
becoming  either  very  soft  or  very  hard.* 

* Although  this  rule  cannot  immediately  be  applied  to 
all  feet,  yet  it  will  admit  of  more  general  application,  than 
at  first  sight  may  appear  probable;  and  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, might  in  time  be  adopted  in  almost  every  in- 
stance. 
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It  may  be  urged  against  the  parallel  shoe, 
that  it  will  wear  out  sooner  at  the  toe  than  the 
thick-toed  one,  and  this  will  certainly  be  the 
case ; but  may  in  part  be  remedied  by  leaving  the 
toe  solid,  instead  of  making  a groove  or  fuller 
mark  round  it,  and  may  be  entirely  obviated, 
by  steeling  the  fore  part  of  the  shoe  of  horses 
which  wear  much  at  the  toe,  or  are  constantly 
worked  on  a pavement. 

Indeed  it  would  be  an  excellent  practice  to 
steel  all  shoes ; for  by  the  toe  being  thus  made 
harder  than  the  rest,  it  would  be  prevented  from 
being  so  readily  rubbed  away ; and  the  waste 
would  be  nearly  alike  in  every  part,  till  the  shoe 
was  worn  out. 

The  additional  expence  of  steeling,  is  too 
trifling  to  be  weighed  against  the  advantage  of 
the  natural  plane  of  tread  being  preserved  to  the 
last. 

Of  the  Shoes  for  the  Hind  Feet. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  sole  of  the  hind 
feet  being  much  more  hollow  than  that  of  the 
fore  feet,  a shoe  with  a flat  upper  surface,  may 
be  generally  applied. 
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Of  preparing  the  Foot  to  receive  a Shoe. 

The  present  being  a work  which  treats  only 
of  the  general  principles  of  Shoeing,  such  precise 
rules  as  may  apply  to  every  particular  case,  can- 
not be  laid  down,  but  such  methods  as,  by  their 
simplicity,  lead  to  a practice  the  most  safe  and 
most  generally  applicable,  will  be  pointed  out. 
Whilst  the  foot  remains  unshod,  the  different 
parts  which  form  its  bottom,  wear  away,  and 
are  replaced  by  a new  growth ; but  a shoe,  by 
covering  the  crust,  and  a portion  of  the  sole,  pre- 
vents this  wear.  Hence,  therefore,  the  crust  and 
the  sole  grow  faster  than  they  wear;  and  as  after  a 
certain  growth  they  lose  their  toughness,  and  add 
an  unnecessary  weight  to  the  limb,  it  becomes 
proper  to  remove  the  useless  portions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  the  others  in  such  a state  as 
to  afford  a firm  attachment  for  the  shoe,  and  the 
necessary  defence  to  the  parts  within  the  hoof. 

However  simple  these  points  may  appear  at 
first  view,  they  have  led  to  material  difference  in 
practice.  For  with  some,  it  has  been  customary 
to  thin  the  sole  very  much,  to  hollow,  or  rather 
scoop  out  the  greatest  part  of  the  bars,  to  pare 
away  and  trim  the  frog  into  a given  shape,  which 
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habit  has  rendered  pleasing,  and  as  it  wero  ne- 
cessary, to  the  eye  of  the  workman  ; and  to  se- 
parate the  frog  from  the  heels,  by  making  a wide 
and  deep  notch  between  them. 


The  frequency  of  lameness  in  feet  so  treated, 
gave  rise,  with  others,  to  the  practice  of  lower- 
ing the  crust  only,  and  of  leaving  the  super- 
fluous growth  of  the  sole  and  other  parts,  to 
perish  and  fall  off. 

This,  although  a better  practice  than  the 
former,  had  yet  its  inconvenience ; and  latterly, 
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another  plan  has  been  recommended,  which  com 
sists  in  cutting  away  much  of  the  crust  at  the 
toe,  and  little  at  the  heels;  in  hollowing  the  sole 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  especially  in 
the  corner  of  the  heel  between  the  crust  and  the 
bars,  and  in  leaving  the  frog  and  the  bars  to 
grow  in  full  luxuriance. 


This  method  is  obviously  brought  forwards 
to  suit  the  thin-heeled  shoe;  for  the  lemoval  of 
a considerable  portion  of  the  sole  and  crust  at 
the  toe,  affords,  as  it  were,  roorp  for  supplying 
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with  iron  the  place  of  the  horn  taken  away,  and 
tints  aims  at  giving  the  natural  tread  to  the  foot; 
which  however  it  almost  always  fails  of  effect- 
ing, from  it  not  being  in  general  practicable  to 
take  away  from  the  toe  a quantity  of  horn, 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  iron  added ; that  is 
to  say,  three  times  as  much  from  the  toe,  as 
from  the  heels,  the  difference  recommended  be- 
tween the  thickness  of  the  toe  and  the  heel  of 
the  shoe. 

The  mischiefs  which  spring  from  cutting 
away  the  sole,  have  before  been  pointed  out ; and 
the  groove  at  the  heels,  from  being  open  at  one 
end,  and  closed  at  the  other  and  on  the  sides, 
frequently  admits  and  harbours  gravel. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  there  is  much 
ingenuity  displayed  in  thus  contriving  and  adapt- 
ing expedients,  in  some  measure,  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred  from 
the  frequent  use  of  a shoe  with  a thick  toe,  and 
flat  upper  surface,  yet  as  the  natural  tread  is  ab- 
solutely destroyed  by  such  a shoe,  it  certainly 
would  be  safer  and  more  simple,  to  preserve 
it  bv  a shoe  of  moderate  and  equal  thickness 
throughout;  and  instead  of  sacrificing  part  of 
the  sole  to  the  shoe,  to  keep  the  sole  in  its  full 
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thickness,  and  to  remove  part  of  the  iron.*  It 
seems  in  theory,  an  easy  matter  to  remove  such 
parts  as  are  become  useless,  and  to  leave  such  as 
are  useful,  untouched ; but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is 
very  difficult.  This  difficulty  arises  from  there 
not  existing  any  strong  marks  or  lines,  by  which 
what  is  useless  can  be  distinguished  from  what 
is  useful ; and  therefore  some  dependence  must 
necessarily  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
workman. 

Since,  therefore,  there  is  not  any  line  to  point 
out  the  division  between  what  ought  to  be  taken 
away,  and  what  ought  to  be  left,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  look  out  for  some  other  circumstance, 
which  may  serve  as  a guide  in  distinguishing 
them;  and  some  important  knowledge,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  gained,  by  attending  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  a foot,  which  has  been  long  shod, 
is  gradually  disencumbered  of  its  useless  por- 
tions, when  left  to  itself. 

When  the  shoe  is  taken  off,  the  crust  will  be 
found  to  have  grown  beyond  the  level  of  the 
sole,  the  surface  of  which  will  appear  irregular, 

• As  this  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  the  Author 
trusts  he  shall  stand  excused  for  having  recurred  to  it  more 
than  once.  s 
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and  marked  with  cracks  in  various  directions, 
and  the  edges  of  the  frog  will  generally  be 
ragged. 

Now,  as  the  hoof  continually  grows,  whether 
it  be  worn  away  or  not;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
newly-formed  horn,  pushes  before  it  the  outer 
part,  which,  when  it  has  attained  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  vessels  within  the  hoof,  no  longer 
receives  any  moisture  from  them,  and  thus  be- 
coming dry,  loses  its  attachment  with  the  living 
horn,  and  falls  off.  Thus,  the  dead  portion  of 
the  crust  gradually  breaks  down  in  small  pieces, 
till  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  tough  and  living 
sole.  The  sole  separates  in  scales  of  an  irre- 
gular form,  but  generally  thick  near  the  frog, 
and  thinner  as  they  approach  the  crust ; and 
frequently  the  upper  part  of  the  bar  comes 
away  with  that  portion  which  it  joins,  leaving 
the  top  of  the  bar,  which  remains  on  a level  with 
the  remaining  sole. 

O 

The  old  frog,  in  detaching  itself  from  that  un- 
derneath, does  not  observe  a mode  equally  re- 
gular with  the  sole,  as  sometimes  it  separates  in 
one  continued  layer,  and  at  others,  in  small 
fragments ; but  in  the  latter  case  it  has  been 
usually  undermined,  by  its  perspirable  matter 
having  become  putrid  from  being  confined,  and 
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dissolving,  partially,  both  the  old  and  new  sub- 
stance of  the  frog,  where  it  happens  to  have 

The  business  of  the  workman,  at  each  time  of 
shoeing,  should  be  to  imitate  this  natural  ope- 
ration, and  therefore  the  Author  recommends; 
That  the  crust  be  reduced  to  a level  with  the 
edge  of  the  tough  and  living  sole,  and  be  left  per- 
fectly flat,  in  order  to  come  in  contact,  in  its 
whole  extent,  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  seated 
shoe ; that  the  sole  be  made  smooth,  by  taking 
away  the  dry  and  crumbly  dead  horn,  which 
renders  its  surface  irregular,  but  that  none  of  the 
tough  or  solid  horn  be  removed  ; keeping  always 
in  mind,  that  it  is  better  for  the  foot  to  leave  a 
little  of  what  may  be  useless,  than  to  take  away 
the  smallest  portion  of  what  is  really  useful. 

That  the  bars  be  pared  flat,  so  that  their  sur- 
face be  left  on  a level  with  the  sole ; but  that  they 
be  not  thinned  or  scooped  away,  either  on  the 
side  next  the  frog,  or  that  adjoining  the  sole. 

That  the  ragged  edges  of  the  frog  be  removed, 
but  that  none  of  the  tough  and  living  substance 
be  taken  away. 

As  the  bars  and  the  frog  are  more  exposed  to 
wear  than  the  crust  and  the  sole,  they  neces- 
sarily require  less  assistance  from  art,  to  free 
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them  from  their  useless  portions;  and  from  the 
latter  part,  no  more  ought  to  be  taken  away  than 
is  necessary  for  rendering  the  surface  smooth, 
and  for  preventing  dirt  from  being  harboured  in 
the  clefts. 


Of  the  Kails. 


Eight  nails  for  each  shoe  are  found  to  be 
enough  for  saddle  and  light  draught  horses;  but 
for  such  as  are  employed  in  heavy  draught,  ten 
are  required,.  A smaller  number  does  not  hold 
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the  shoe  sufficiently  fast;  and  a greater  number, 
by  acting  like  so  many  wedges,  weaken  the 
hoof,  and  rather  dispose  the  crust  to  break  off, 
than  give  additional  security. 

The  manner  of  disposing  the  nails,  has'  dif- 
fered considerably  at  different  times.  Some 
writers  have  directed  four  to  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  foot,  and  the  hindmost  near  the  heel, 
leaving  between  the  two  rows  of  nails,  a consi- 
derable  space  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot  without 
any. 

The  nails  thus  placed,  certainly  confined  the 
foot  at  the  sides  and  heels,  left  the  toe  at  liberty, 
and  assisted  materially  the  effect  of  the  sloping 
surface  of  the  common  shoe,  in  altering  the 
form  of  the  foot  from  a nearly  round,  to  a length- 
ened figure. 

Latterly,  it  has  been  strongly  recommended, 
to  place  the  nails  principally  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  heels  from  being 
confined.  And  certainly  this  is  a wiser  prac- 
tice than  the  former ; but  as  the  foot  should  rest 
on  the  shoe  in  die  whole  extent  of  the  crust,  it 
may  be  thought,  that  the  best  way  of  connecting 
them  in  every  part  alike,  would  be  that  of  placing 
the  nails  at  equal  distances  from. each  other,  in 
the  whole  round  of  the  shoe. 
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However,  the  objection  to  this  is,  that  when 
the  foot  strikes  the  around  with  considerable 

O 

force,  the  back  part  of  it  becomes  a little  broader 
than  when  it  is  in  the  air,  or  when  the  foot  is  at 
rest.  This  spreading  is  not  considerable,  nor 
does  it  extend  far  aloncr  the  sides  of  the  foot,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  act  upon  the  hindmost  nails, 
when  near  the  heels ; hence  arises  the  necessity 
for  there  beino-  a greater  distance  between  the  last 
nail  and  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  than  between  any 
two  nails.  Accordingly  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a general  rule,  that  the  last  nail  should  not 
be  nearer  the  heel,  than  from  two  inches  to  an 
inch  and  a half. 

Such  a distance  has  been  found  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  heels  being  confined,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently great  to  allow  the  shoe  to  spring,  and 
loosen  the  last  nails,  as  frequently  happens  when 
they  are  farther  distant  from  the  heel. 

All  the  nails  should  be  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  except  the  two  in  front,  which  should 
be  a little  wider  apart  than  the  rest : this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a matter  of  essential  consequence; 
but  it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  not  be 
any  nail  in  the  middle  of  the  toe.  For,  gene- 
rally, the  action  of  the  foot  on  the  ground 
has  a direct  tendency  to  push  the  shoe,  as  it 
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were,  backwards  along  the  foot ; and  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  shoe  is  actually  thus  dis- 
placed ; in  which  case  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  nail  in  the  middle  of  the  toe,  must  be 
driven  immediately  against  the  sensible  parts 
behind  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nails  in  great 
measure  follow  the  line  of  the  crust,  and  so 
avoid  doing  mischief  to  the  parts  within. 

The  nail -holes  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
shoe  should  come  through  the  seat,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bevel,  that  the  nails  may  have  a 
proper  and  equal  hold  on  every  part  of  the 
crust,  which  will  be  shewn  by  the  clenched  ends 
being  each  equally  distant  from  the  shoe. 

As  the  nail  hole  is  always  made  with  a taper 
and  square-pointed  punch,  a nail  with  a head 
of  the  same  form,  will  fit  it  better  than  one  of 
any  other  shape. 

The  most  general  practice  to  prevent  slipping 
in  frosty  weather,  is  what  is  called  roughing ; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  making  two  caulk- 
ings  to  each  shoe.  This  is  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions before  stated,  of  throwing  the  weight  too 
much  on  the  toe,  and  of  the  inside  caulking 
sometimes  wounding  the  opposite  leg.  And  it 
is  farther  objectionable,  because  the  caulkings 
soon  wear  down;  as,  in  order  that  they  may  take 
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the  necessary  hold  on  the  ground,  they 
made  sharp  and  thin.  They  therefore  require 
being  frequently  renewed ; and  hence  it  generally 
happens,  that  a horse  which  is  much  worked  in 
frosty  weather,  has  his  feet  more  broken  and  in- 
jured, than  in  the  common  wear  of  many  months. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  frequent  removes, 
several  expedients  have  been  put  in  practice. 
Sometimes  a few  nails,  of  a larger  size  than  the 
rest,  have  been  so  put  in,  that  the  heads  stood 
considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the  shoe  ; but 
when  these  did  not  break  off,  as  was  often  the 
case,  they  soon  wore  down. 

At  other  times,  nails  with  large  heads,  taper- 
ing to  a point,  were  screwed  into  the  web  of  the 
shoe.  Of  these,  one  was  usually  placed  at  the 
toe,  and  one  at  each  heel.  And  by  this  con- 
trivance of  the  screw,  it  was  imagined,  that  the 
nails  might  be  easily  replaced  when  worn  out. 
They  are  apt,  however,  to  break  off  at  the  neck, 
and  are  too  expensive  for  common  use. 

There  is,  notwithstanding,  another  plan, 
which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  justifies  the 
Author  in  recommending;  it. 
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This  consists  in  having  nails 
with  a lozenge  head,  or  what  may 
be  called  a double  countersink, 
terminating  in  an  edge,  instead  of 
coming  to  a point.  This  greater 
breadth  of  surface,  prevents  its  being 
rubbed  away  as  fast  as  a point; 
the  thickness  in  the  middle  gives  it 
strength ; and  the  regular  taper  to 
the  shank,  causes  it  to  apply  ex- 
actly to  the  sides  of  the  hole  in  the 
shoe,  by  which  it  is  equally  sup- 
ported, and  prevented  from  bending  or  breaking. 
There  should  be  four  nails  to  every  shoe;  that  is  to 
say,  two  in  the  forepart,  and  one  at  each  heel.* 

These  nails  are,  in  effect,  so  many  caulkings, 
with  the  advantages  of  allowing  a more  level 
tread  ; of  being  easily  replaced,  by  putting  new 
nails  in  the  old  holes  ; and  by  being  at  a distance 
from  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  hurt  the  opposite  leg. 

* The  heads  of  these  nails  must  be  struck  in  tools,  or 
dies  ; the  four  holes  in  the  shoe  must  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  neck  of  the  nail ; and  when  the  nail  is  driven,  the 
workman  must  cover  the  head  with  a tool,  which  will  re- 
ceive its  upper  part,  and  prevent  its  being  injured  by  the 
hammer. 
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In  the  greater  number  of  treatises  which  have 
been  written  on  Shoeing,  it  has  been  usual  to 
state  what  weight  the  shoes,  for  horses  employed 
in  different  kinds  of  work,  should  be ; but  all 
rules  in  this  respect  must  obviously  be  very 
general,  as  the  respective  weights  necessarily  de- 
pend  upon  the  size  of  the  hoof,  the  nature  of  the 
country  where  the  horse  is  principally  used.  8cc. 
However,  as  there  has  been  as  great  a disposition 
to  run  into  extremes  on  this  as  on  fevery  other 
point,  connected  with  the  subject  of  shoeing,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Author  has 
found  it  necessary  to  vary  the  weights  for  saddle 
horses  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  for  car- 
riage horses  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces. 


Of  Shoeing  Horses  which  cut. 


To  prevent  a horse  from  striking  the  foot  or 
shoe  against  the  opposite  leg,  by  which  it  is 
often  bruised  or  wounded,  is  an  important  point; 
inasmuch  as  this  accident  occurs  very  fiequently, 
and  as  it  not  only  blemishes  and  disfigures  the 
leg,  but  also  endangers  the  safety  of  the  rider. 

E 2 
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The  parts  struck  in  the  hind  leg,  are  the 
inside  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and  the  coronet;  in 
the  fore  leg,  the  inside  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and 
immediately  under  the  knee;  which  latter  is 
called  the  speedy-cut,  from  its  happening  only 
when  a horse  goes  fast. 

Young  horses,  when  first  backed,  generally 
cut  their  fore  legs,  although  naturally  they  may 
be  good  goers.  This  arises  from  their  placing 
the  foot  on  the  ground  too  much  under  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  in  order  the  better  to  sup- 
port the  burthen  to  which  they  are  unaccustom- 
ed ; but  by  degrees  they  acquire  the  method  of 
balancing  the  weight,  with  the  foot  in  the  same 
direction  it  would  naturally  have  were  they 
without  it.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as 
a general  rule,  with  such  horses,  that  till  they 
regain  their  natural  method  of  going,  the  edge 
of  the  inner  quarter  of  the  shoe  should  follow 
exactly  the  outline  of  the  crust,  but  should  not 
be  set  within  the  crust,  nor  should  the  crust 
itself  be  reduced  in  thickness ; as  both  these 
practices  tend  to  weaken  the  inner  quarter,  and 
to  deform  the  hoof.  And  here  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoe  should, 
in  all  cases  of  sound  feet,  follow  exactly  the 
outer  edge  of  the  crust,  except  just  at  the  heel, 
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where  it  should  project  a little  beyond  the  line  of 
the  hoof. 

Horses  with  narrow  chests  have  their  legs 
near  together,  and  are  apt  to  cut  when  they 
begin  to  tire;  and  with  these,  the  practice  just 
mentioned  should  always  be  employed.  Horses 
that  turn  their  toes  much  outwards,  are  of  all 
others  most  subject  to  cut.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  this  defect  also  happens  to  such  as  turn  them 
much  inwards ; however,  the  Author  does  not  re- 
collect to  have  met  with  a single  instance  of  this 
kind,  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  In  horses  of 
the  first  description,  it  has  been  long  observed, 
that  the  inner  quarters  of  the  hoof  were  lower 
than  the  outer,  and  that  the  fetlock  joints  were 
nearer  each  other,  than  in  horses  whose  feet 
pointed  straight  forwards.  These  two  facts  pro- 
bably led  to  a conclusion,  that  if  the  inner 
quarters  were  raised  to  a level  with  the  outer, 
and  so  much  the  more  as  they  were  made  pro- 
portionably  higher,  that  the  fetlock  joints  would 
be  thrown  farther  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  foot 
passing  by  the  supporting  leg  without  striking 
the  joint.  Accordingly,  for  the  two  last  centuries 
at  least,  it  has  been  usual  to  make  the  inner 
quarter  of  tire  shoe  higher  than  the  outer ; and 
not  only  has  this  been  the  general  practice,  but 


it  has  been  regularly  recommended  by  almost 
every  writer,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
And  notwithstanding  this  method  has  very  fre- 
quently failed  of  success,  yet  repeated  disap- 
pointment appears  never  to  have  led  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  questioning  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Nay,  indeed,  the  reliance  placed  upon 
it  has  been  so  strong,  probably  from  the  simpli- 
city of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  founded, 
that  in  the  cases  where  it  most  particularly  dis- 
appointed expectation,  its  failure  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  practice  not  being  carried  suf- 
ficiently far  ; and  accordingly  the  shoe  has  been 
still  more  raised  on  the  inner  quarter,  and  the 
edges  of  the  crust  and  shoe  have  been  filed  away. 
When  with  these  expedients  it  likewise  failed, 
the  last  resource  has  been,  a circular  piece  of 
leather  placed  round  the  joint  to  receive  the 
blow  of  the  foot. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since,  that  a shoe, 
with  the  outer  quarter  thick,  and  the  inner  one 
thin,  was  for  the  first  time,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Author  at  least,  employed,  in  a case  which  had 
baffled  many  attempts  on  the  old  plan. 

On  the  first  trial  the  horse  ceased  to  cut,  nor 
has  he  ever  done  it  since ; which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  his  having  constantly  worn  the  same 
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kind  of  shoe.  This  circumstance  did  not  then 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Author,  any  doubt,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  a practice  which  had  so  long 
and  so  generally  been  acknowledged,  but  was 
rather  considered  as  an  extraordinary  exception. 
However,  other  bad  cases,  which  occurred  occa- 
sionally since  that  period,  were  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  success.  These 
facts,  at  length,  lecl  the  Author  to  conclude,  that 
a practice,  which  was  so  uniformly  followed  by 
success,  in  cases  where  the  established  one  as 
uniformly  failed,  must  necessarily  repose  on  a 
better  principle ; although  for  a long  time  he  was 
completely  at  a loss  how  to  explain  it.  For 
if  the  action  of  cutting  did  principally  depend 
upon  the  faulty  position  of  the  fetlock  joints, 
and  the  feet,  with  respect  to  each  other ; and  it 
appeared  to  be  generally  agreed  that  such  was 
the  fact,  it  should  seem,  that  a means  which,  by 
raising  the  outer  quarters,  must  throw  the  fet- 
lock joints  still  nearer  to  each  other,  would  ne- 
cessarily increase  the  defect  in  question ; but 
as  the  reverse  of  this  actually  takes  place,  it 
might  induce  a suspicion,  that  there  exists  some 
other  cause  of  cutting,  which  , has  been  hitherto 
overlooked. 

A minute  examination  of  this  point  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  allotted  to  this  division  of 
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the  work ; and  therefore,  at  present,  the  Author 
will  confine  himself  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
alone,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood. For  horses,  therefore,  which  cut  their  hind 
legs,  the  shoe,  at  the  outer  heel,  should  be  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  according  to 
the  kind  of  horse,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  he 
may  cut.  The  web  of  the  shoe  should  gradu- 
ally become  thinner  till  it  reaches  the  toe,  which 
should  be  of  the  ordinary  thickness,  and  from 
which  it  should  slope  off,  and  end  like  a tip  in 
the  middle  of  the  inner  quarter.""  This  shoe,  in 
point  of  effect,  would  be  equally  proper  for  the 
fore  feet,  were  it  not  that  in  such  horses  as  are 
used  for  the  saddle,  the  fore  feet  bein£  more 
charged  with  weight  than  the  hind  feet,  are  more 
particularly  subject  to  be  injured,  and  a horse 
thus  shod  on  the  fore  feet,  might  go  unsafe ; 
therefore,  it  is  expedient  to  let  the  inner  quarter 
of  the  shoe  be  thin,  and  reach  to  the  heel,  but 
the  outer  edge  should  be  bevelled  off,  so  as  to 
slope  inwards.  The  same  kind  of  shoe  is  equally 
well  calculated  to  prevent  the  speedy-cut;  observ- 
ing to  bevel  off,  still  more  strongly,  the  part 

* For  horses  which  cut  only  in  a slight  degree,  a shoe  of 
the  same  thickness  throughout,  but  reaching  on  the  inner 
quarter  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  foot,  will  in  most 
instances  be  found  sufficient. 
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which  strikes,  and  not  to  put  in  any  nails  there- 
abouts. And  here,  it  inay  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  sound  feet,  the  heel  of  the  shoe  should 
reach  as  far  on  the  heel  of  the  hoof,  as  to  admit 
of  the  angle  formed  by  the  crust  and  the  bar 
resting  fully  upon  it,  but  it  should  not  be  carried 
quite  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  heel  of  the  hoof. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  would  happen  to  a 
horse  shod  with  different  kinds  of  shoes,  the  fol- 
io win  2 trials  were  made. 

O 

EXPERIMENT  I. 

A horse  with  a narrow  chest,  who  had  never 
cut,  and  having  parallel  shoes  on  his  fore  feet, 
was  trotted  at  about  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour  in  a straight  line,  over  ground  sufficiently 
soft  to  retain  slightly  the  impressions  of  the 
shoes,  but  not  to  admit  the  feet  to  sink  into  it. 

T wo  parallel  lines  were  drawn  along  the  track, 
including  between  them  the  prints  of  the  shoes. 
By  these  it  was  found,  that  there  was  regularly  a 
distance  of  nine  inches  and  a half  between  the 
outer  edge  of  the  near  fore  shoe,  and  that  of  the 
off  fore  shoe. 

EXPERIMENT  II. 

Shoes  thick  in  their  inner  quarter,  and  like 
a tip,  reaching  only  half-way  on  the  outer  quarter, 


were  then  used,  and  it  appeared,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  outer  edges  of  the  prints  of 
the  shoes,  taken  as  before,  was  regularly  reduced 
to  eight  inches  and  a half. 

EXPERIMENT  III. 

The  same  shoes  were  afterwards  placed  on  the 
opposite  feet,  so  that  the  thick  heel  was  on  the 
outer  quarter ; and  the  result,  under  circum- 
stances exactly  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments, was,  that  the  distance  between  the 
outer  edges  of  the  prints  of  the  shoes,  was  regu- 
larly increased  to  eleven  inches. 

To  account  for  these  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  closely  to  the  different  effects  produced  by 
the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  acting 
upon  the  two  fore  feet,  when  raised  on  the  inner 
or  outer  quarters,  during  the  opposite  states  of  rest 
and  action.  And  first,  with  regard  to  shoes  raised 
on  the  inner  quarter:  whilst  a horse  so  shod,  is 
standing  still,  the  fetlock  joints  are  certainly 
thrown  farther  apart  than  when  any  other  kind 
of  shoe  is  used.  Hence,  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  limb  which  supported  the  body  would  have 
its  fetlock  joint  thrown  so  much  outwards,  as  to 
keep  it  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the  foot  in 
motion.  But  it  appears,  that  the  impressions 
made  on  the  ground  by  such  shoes,  are  an  inch 
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nearer  together  than  those  made  by  parallel 
shoes,  and  two  inches  nearer  together  than  those 
made  by  shoes  raised  on  the  outer  quarter.  And 
this  may  be  thus  explained : when  the  horse  is 
at  rest,  the  weight  is  supported  equally  by  the 
two  fore  feet,  but  the  instant  one  foot  quits  the 
ground,  the  weight  is  suddenly  transferred  to 
the  other ; and  by  the  outer  quarter  being  lower 
than  the  opposite  one,  the  fore  part  of  the  horse 
has  a tendency  to  fall  over  to  the  outside.  To 
prevent  this,  the  moving  foot  is  suddenly  brought 
close  to  the  fetlock  of  the  supporting  foot,  in 
order  to  relieve  it  by  catching  the  weight,  and 
the  foot  itself  is  placed  on  the  ground,  too  much 
under  the  middle  of  the  breast.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance occurs  to  both  feet  in  their  turn. 
And  the  horse  being  thus  in  constant  danger  of 
falling  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  is  constrained 
to  bring  his  feet  near  together  to  preserve  his 
balance,  and  in  doing  this,  strikes  the  foot 
against  the  opposite  fetlock. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  more  the  toes 
are  turned  outwards,  the  nearer  the  fetlock  joints 
are  brought  together,  and  the  more  the  horse  is 
disposed  to  cut.  However,  this  is  true  only  to  a 
certain  extent ; for  if  this  faulty  position  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  be  carried  artificially  beyond 
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a given  point,  instead  of  producing  an  increased 
degree  of  cutting,  in  most  instances  it  remedies 
the  defect  altogether.  The  reason  of  this  is  just 
the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  when  the  inner 
quarter  is  raised;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  weight 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  rests  only  upon  one 
leg,  it  bears  too  much  upon  the  inner  quarter, 
from  its  being  lower  than  the  outer  quarter ; and 
thus  the  horse  has  a tendency  to  fall  over  to  the 
inside  of  the  supporting  leg. 

To  prevent  this,  the  moving  foot  is  thrown 
farther  from  the  supporting  leg,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance ; and  thus  the  foot  misses 
the  fetlock  joint. 

THE  END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Though  the  writer  of  the  following 
pages  has,  for  fever  al  years,  had  confider- 
able  practice,  as  a contract  planter,  he 
means  not  to  attach  more  importance  to  it 
than  that  of  being  enabled,  by  indufry 
and  obfervation,  to  afcertain  principles, 
which  he  was  previoujly  perfuaded  were 
founded  in  reafon  and  nature ; nor  does 
he  pretend  to  any  fuperior  Jhare  of  abili- 
ties ; but,  attached  to  the  inter efs  of 
planting,  ( much  more  from  choice  than 
neceffity,)  he  has,  from  early  life,  when 
' viewing  the  works  of  others,  not  contented 
himfelf  with  feeing  that  they  were  fuccefs- 
ful  or  otherwife , but  has  reafoned  and  in » 
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quired , in  order  to  dif cover  why  they  were 
Jo:  — and  he  now  prejents  a part  of  the 
refult,for  the  decifon  ( and,  he  hopes,  the 
benefit ) of  an  impartial  public . 


/ 


Specimens  of  larch  wood,  of  a tolerable  age,  be- 
ing, in  moll  places,  difficult  to  be  procured,  it  is  thought 
necefiary  to  furnifh  them  with  the  treatife.  They  were 
cut  from  the  trees  mentioned  in  page  93.  Thofe  of  a 
greater  age  or  flower  growth  would  have  fupplied  them 
of  a finer  grain ; but  thefe  may  give  a fatisfa&ory  idea 
of  the  article. 


Entered  at  Stationer s' -Hall. 


THE 


profitable  planter. 


The  man  of  fcience,  in  common  with 
the  carpenter,  knows  the  ufe  of  an  oak 
or  an  afh,  but,  with  refpeft  to  Englifh- 
grown  Firs,  generally  contents  himfelf 
with  the  received  idea,  that  they  are  of 
little  value;  hence  they  are  feldom  cul- 
tivated for  profit ; and,  though  much 
indeed  has  been  written,  and  to  the 
purpofe,  on  the  management  of  oak, 
a(h,  &c.  for  timber,  we  have  commonly 
been  taught  to  confider  the  planting  of 
firs  as  merely  for  fhelter  or  ornament. 
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Relying  on  information  fo  fuperficial, 
we  have  neglefted  to  cultivate,  properly, 
an  article  extremely  ufeful,  and  of  which, 
though  feveral  fpecies  will  grow  very 
freely  in  this  ifland,  we  import,  annually, 
immenfe  quantities,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pence. A circumftance  fufficient  to  in- 
duce the  reflefting  mind  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  polfible  to  avoid  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  expence , by 
a right  cultivation  of  Englifh  firs ; and  to 
feel  aflonilhed,  that  a fubjeft  of  the  firfi; 
importance  (hould  have  hitherto  met  with 
fo  little  attention. 

The  motive  for  fuch  inquiry  will  be 
greater,  when  we  ferioufly  refleft  on  the 
prefent  fcarcity,  and  confequent  advance 
of  price ; and  our  ideas  will  probably 
turn  to  the  day,  not  long  elapfed,  when 
the  article  was  fold  at,  little  more  than  one 
third  of  what  it  now  is.  And  fo  long  as 
we  depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  a 
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fupply,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  what 
means  may  be  ufed,  and  what  circum- 
flances  arife,  to  occafion  fuch  fcarcity ; 
confequently,  imprafticable  to  form  any 
opinion  of  the  price  that  may  be  exafted, 
or  the  inconveniences  and  injuries  which 
the  want  of  it  may  produce. 

Whoever  has  attentively  examined  the 
fubjeft,  and  has  the  interefl  of  the  nation 
at  heart,  mult  fee  the  neceffity  of  tho- 
roughly inveftigating,  whether  there  be 
any  thing,  in  the  air  or  foil  of  our  coun- 
try, to  prevent  the  growing  of  good  fir 
timber. 

That  we  have  few  Englifh-grown  firs 
of  fufficient  fcantling  for  the  different  pur- 
pofes  of  building,  will  readily  be  admit- 
ted : — but  whence  proceeds  the  deficien- 
cy?— Prejudice  fays,  “ we  cannot  grow 
“ them  good;”  and  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence approve  the  affertion.  But  fhould 
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it  be  found  that  the  faid  anfwer  is  con- 
trary to  truth,  and  that  the  fcarcity  in 
queftion  is  the  confequence  only  of  erro- 
neous notions,  it  will  certainly  be  ufeful 
to  expofe  the  fame,  to  trace  their  caufes 
and  effefts,  and  to  furnifh  thofe  obfer- 
vations  which  experience  has  fuggeffed ; 
for  theories,  however  plaufible,  are  by  no 
means  the  guide  a prudent  man  ought 
to  follow,  in  the  fcience  of  planting  and 
growing  timber ; becaufe,  while  fatisfied 
with  commonly  received  opinions,  though 
it  is  probable  we  are  in  the  right,  there 
is  a chance  of  our  being  wrong ; and  he 
is  a very  inattentive  obferver  who,  afting 
as  a planter  of  firs,  does  not  difcover, 
that  if  men  had  not  ufually  taken  their 
ideas  upon  truft,  the  bufmefs  muff  long 
ago  have  been  reduced  to  fomething  like 
a fyflem. 

They  would  have  found  out,  not  only 
what  firs  grow  belt  in  particular  foils  and 
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fituations,  but  the  peculiar  kinds  which 
thrive  in  moll  of  them ; and,  moreover, 
would  clearly  have  afcertained,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  timber  of  all,  or  at  leaf!  of 
fo  many  as,  being  little  tenacious  of  foil 
or  fituation,  were  likely  to  be  moft  profit- 
able. But,  unfortunately,  inftead  of  hav- 
ing got  thus  far  on  the  road  of  know- 
ledge, very  few  have  yet  made  any  pro- 
grefs  ; and,  which  is  worfe,  the  majority 
fee  not  the  necelhty  of  fuch  a journey. 
In  fhort,  they  have  no  idea  of  reaping  any 
advantage  from  it ; why,  therefore,  fhould 
they  labour  for  that  which  cannot  profit? 

Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  ample 
proof ; for  the  planters  of  the  laft  age 
generally  ufed  Scotch  ones  only,  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  us  at  a lofs  to  difcover 
what  end  they  had  in  view,  unlefs  it  was 
the  rehearfal  of  their  own  funerals ; for 
if  they  had  any  ideas  of  ufe,  fhelter,  or 
ornament,  they  miftook  the  means. 
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That  the  planters  of  the  prefent  age 
greatly  furpafs  thofe  of  the  la  ft,  is  ac- 
knowledged ; but,  having  adopted  fhelter 
and  ornament,  they  facrifice  every  thing 
elfe  to  them ; or  they  would  not  conti- 
nue to  plant  all  the  various  foreft  trees 
upon  all  forts  of  foils,  and  to  cut  down 
the  moft  valuable,  to  make  room  for  the 
moft  worthlefs. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that,  by  the 
moft  valuable,  I mean  fuch  as  will  be 
worth  the  moft  money  in  a given  time, 
(fuppofe  thirty  years  ;)  and  by  the  moft 
worthlefs,  fuch  as  will  produce  the  leaft 
in  the  fame  period : — quantity  and  quali- 
ty being  out  of  the  queftion,  except  as 
they  affedl  the  price. 

I would  premife  further,  that,  con- 
fiftent  with  the  preceding,  I pay  no  re- 
gard to  antiquity,  for,  if  I find  even  the 
oak  and  afh  mixed  with  larch  and  Scotch 
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fir,  and  the  former  making  but  little 
progrefs,  while  the  latter  are  flourifhing, 
I fhall  not  hefitate  to  call  them  infe- 
rior ; — nay,  were  both  in  a thriving  Hate, 
yet,  if  it  feem  next  to  a certainty  that 
the  former  would  not  fetch  ten  pounds, 
when  the  latter  would  be  worth  thirty, 
I fhould  difcard  them  accordingly. 

If  the  foregoing  prove  the  only  true 
method  of  eftimating  the  value  of  trees 
planted  for  profit,  it  is  evident  that  the 
modern  planters,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  afted  upon  miflaken  princi- 
ples, and  muff  continue  to  do  fo,  till 
better  acquainted  with  the  growth  and 
qualities  of  larch  and  Scotch  fir  timber. 

Having  already  noticed  the  general 
opinion,  in  regard  to  Englifh-grown  firs, 
viz.  that  their  principal  ufe  is  for  (helter 
or  ornament,  it  feems  natural  to  afk, 
how  is  it  poffible  for  perfons  to  im- 
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bibe  fuch  a notion,  when  unfupported 
by  faffs  ? ' 

To  this  I anfwer,  that  the  greater 
part  formed  their  ideas  from  report, 
without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
inquiry ; and,  of  thofe  who  confidered 
the  fubjefi,  only  a very  fmall  proportion 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a deal  board 
cut  from  a fir  of  Englifh  growth,  of  fuf- 
cient  age  and  fcantling  to  enable  them  to 
determine  its  quality. 

Were  we  to  expeft  fubftantial  timber 
in  oak  fapplings,  it  would  be  accounted 
abfurd ; — is  it  not  equally  improper  to 
feek  for  it  in  fir  poles  P 

In  regard  to  the  Scotch  fir,  which  is 
almoft  the  only  one  that  has  had  any 
thing  like  a trial,  the  young  timber  has 
generally  been  condemned  as  brittle , 
while  the  old  has  been  rejefled  on  ac- 
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count  of  its  knottinejs , confequently  of 
little  value  for  many  purpofes,  and  to- 
tally unfit  for  others ; — but,  had  it  been 
confidered,  whether  the  knots  were  na- 
tural or  merely  accidental,  it  probably 
would  have  been  difcOvered,  that  the  de- 
feft;  had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  proper 
management. 

Oaks  growing  in  hedgerows,  being 
fingle,  branch  out  near  the  ground,  and 
are  fuffered  to  retain  thofe  branches  a 
long  time ; the  timber  is,  therefore,  al- 
mofl  uniformly  knotty ; while  that  of 
fuch  as  grow  in  thick  woods  is  as  regu- 
larly clean  to  a confiderable  height. 

It  is  nearly  fimilar  with  Scotch  firs; 
for  the  ufual  practice  of  the  laft  age  was, 
to  plant  them  either  fingly  or  in  rows, 
at  feveral  yards  diftance  from  each  o- 
ther,  where  they  werO  left  to  keep  their 

branches,  as  long  as  they  continued 

c 
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green,  whereby  the  timber  is  knotty;  a 
fault  which  the  prefent  mode  of  planting 
tends  much  to  remedy. 

It  is  neceffary  that  I explain  what  is 
fignified  by  the  prefent  mode,  as  I write 
for  more  than  one  clafs  of  readers,  and 
wifh  in  this,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
work,  to  be  clearly  underftood : — fhould 
I be  fo  fortunate,  my  end  will  be  an- 
fwered. 

I mean,  then,  the  general  praftice  of 
planting  large  plantations  tolerably  thick, 
avoiding  regular  rows  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble ; where,  as  with  oaks  in  woods,  the 
lower  branches,  not  having  a fufficient 
fupply  of  air,  foon  die  and  drop  off ; and 
the  trees,  being,  in  fome  degree,  drawn 
up  by  each  other,  grow  ftraight,  and 
free  from  thick  branches,  the  caufe  of 
large  knots. 
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It  will  be  new  to  many,  when  told, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  that  the  red  deal,  imported 
from  Peterfburg,  is  no  other  than  the 
fpecies  of  fir  we  call  the  Scotch;  and 
every  obfervation,  I have  been  able  to 
make,  feems  to  confirm  the  faft ; but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  (the  knots  excepted,)  the 
Scotch  does  not  appear,  in  any  refpeft, 
lefs  valuable*. 

Here  it  may  be  important  to  offer  a 
few  remarks,  upon  the  caufes  and  confe- 
quences  of  the  different  forts  of  knots, 
found  in  timber ; as  they  equally  apply 
to  the  Scotch  fir,  larch,  oak.  Sc c. 


* Since  writing  the  above,  I have  feen  fome 
plantations  of  firs,  (moftly  Scotch,)  which  dire&ly 
corroborate  it.  They  were  planted  thickly,  about 
fixty  years  ago ; and,  though  they  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  pruned,  the  timber,  to  a reafonable  length, 
is  as  clean,  when  fawn,  as  molt  foreign  deal. 
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Live  knots,  or  fuch  as  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  wood  from  the  core  to  the 
bark,  whether  large  or  fmall,  are  the  re- 
mains of  branches,  that  were  alive  either 
at  or  near  the  period  when  the  trees  were 
cut  down;  and  dead  knots,  of  fuch  as 
have  been  left  upon  the  trunk  after  they 
died,  and,  fometimes,  till  they  have  fallen 
of  themfelves : — the  trunk  continuing  to 
grow,  in  the  interval,  clofes  upon,  but 
cannot  unite  with  them,  and,  therefore, 
they  become  dead  knots  from  that  part. 

But  in  fome  trees,  particularly  the 
oak,  the  mifchief  of  fuch  dead  branches 
does  not  end  here ; for,  as  the  trunk  con- 
tinues to  increafe,  and  the  dead  branches 
to  rot,  it  often  happens  that  the  latter, 
when  they  fall,  leave  hollows  in  the 
trunk,  capable,  from  their  direction,  of  * 
holding  water ; which,  a£fing  upon  the 
end  of  the  branch,  or  knot,  quickens  its 
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decay,  and  not  unfrequently  injures  the 
heart  of  the  tree. 

Much  of  the  evil,  with  regard  to  dead 
knots,  may  be  traced  to  the  woodman’s 
method  of  pruning,  by  leaving  knags  or 
fpurs,  of  fome  inches  in  length.  If  the 
tree  produce  a (hoot,  near  the  end  of 
the  fpur,  there  will  be  a live  knot  to 
the  faid  fhoot,  and  a dead  one  beyond 
it;  but,  when  the  tree  produces  none, 
(as  is  univerfal  with  firs,  and  almofl:  ge- 
neral with  thofe  trees  which  are  in  thick 
plantations,)  the  whole  length  of  the 
fpur  becomes  a dead  knot ; fo  that,  in 
either  cafe,  we  have  thefe  defefls,  where 
otherwife  the  timber  would  be  perfe6tly 
clean. 

If  the  above  point  out  the  true  caufes, 
the  attentive  reader  will  eafily  deduce 
from  them,  the  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting what  none  can  cure.  Aware  of 
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the  bad  confequence  of  large  knots,  he 
will  clofely  prune  his  trees,  to  a reafona- 
ble  height,  while  the  branches  are  fmall  * ; 
not  all  at  once,  but  from  time  to  time ; 
fo  that  he  will,  in  a great  meafure,  form 
the  trees,  though  he  cannot  make  one 
leaf  of  them.  And,  for  dead  knots  and 
hollownefs,  he  will  apply  the  fame  eafy 
preventive  to  all  branches,  great  or  fmall, 
fo  foon  as  they  appear  to  be  dead : and, 
by  combining  caufes  and  elfe&s,  readily 
perceive,  that,  by  this  pra£tice,  moll 
forts  of  timber  may  be  grown  found,  and 
nearly  clean,  to  a fufficient  length ; as  the 
knots  will  be  very  fmall,  and  found  only 
near  the  coref. 


* Trees  grown  for  fhelter  or  ornament,  (hould  be 
pruned  to  fuit  particular  (ituations. 

t There  are  knots  which  do  not  originate  in  the 
core ; but,  as  they  can  happen  only  when  the  tree  has 
produced  frelh  (hoots,  from  accidentally  lofing  its 
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The  woodman  may  exclaim  againft 
this  do&rine,  as  militating  againft  his 
good  old  practice,  which  may  fairly  be 
denominated  the  dead  knot  fyftem ; or, 
if  he  like  lazy  fyftem  better,  I have  no 
objeftion ; for  it  requires  no  logic  to 
prove,  that  it  is  eafier  to  take  off  a 
branch  in  that  ftovenly  manner,  than  to 
cut  it  off  clean,  and  clofe  to  the  ftem. 
The  praflice  is  faid  to  be  adopted  merely 
to  prevent  hollownefs ; and  in  old  trees, 
which  are  no  longer  increaftng  in  fize,  it 
may,  in  fome  cafes,  avert  the  evil  for  a 
time,  becaufe  a live  branch,  fo  cut,  will 
be  fome  years  before  it  rots ; yet,  when 
it  does,  the  tree  will  be  in  more  danger 
than  from  the  mode  I have  recommend- 
ed. But  this  is  leaving  the  principal  fub- 
je£t ; which  is,  how  to  prefer ve  a tree 

head,  or  being  over  pruned,  they  are  an  exception  to 
the  regular  order  of  nature. 
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clean  and  found,  to  its  full  period  of 
growth  and  ufefulnefs,  not  beyond  it. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  the  timber  of. 
the  other  forts  of  firs,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  England,  befides  the  larch  and 
Scotch,  I have  not  fufficient  materials  to 
enable  me  to  form  a decifive  judgment ; 
but,  from  the  information  I have  been 
able  to  colleft,  it  feems  that  the  greater 
part  is  much  inferior ; and  though,  from 
caufes  we  are  unacquainted  with,  there 
may  be  exceptions,  yet  they  never  can  be 
fo  ferviceable  to  the  foreft  planter;  for 
they  do  not  uniformly  grow  as  freely  in 
fertile  foils,  and  are  improper  for  bleak 
barren  lands, — thofe  blanks  in  nature, 
which  the  planter’s  aid  alone  can  render 
prolific,  beautiful,  and  fheltered. 

Though  fuch  fituations  mufl  abun- 
dantly repay  his  ufeful  toils,  it  is  not 
meant  they  will  do  fo  exclufively,  for  the 
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benefit  of  warmer  and  better  foils  is  not 
difputed;  but  convinced  that  on  thefe 
requifites  the  thriving  of  larches  and 
Scotch  firs  does  not  depend;  that  their  _ 
' timber  is  of  great  value ; and  that  they 
improve  the  land  which  is  contiguous,  by 
affording  fhelter  ; I feel  myfelf  fully  jufli- 
fied  in  afferting  their  fuperiority. 

In  confidering  the  larch  as  a fir,  which 
is  the  received  opinion,  and  fufficient  for 
my  purpofe,  I have  nothing  to  do  with 
botanical  diftin£lions ; for  it  differs  but 
little  from  them  outwardly,  except  in 
calling  its  leaves  or  fpines  in  winter ; 
while  its  timber,  with  many  of  the  pro- 
perties of  fir,  is,  in  feveral  refpedls,  fo 
much  fuperior,  that  I fhould  recommend 
its  being  planted  alone,  were  it  not  ne- 
ceffary,  in  expofed  fituations  and  barren 
foils,  to  introduce,  by  way  of  fcreen,  a 
quantity  of  Scotch  firs. 


D 
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The  tafle  for  planting  has  much  in- 
creafed  within  the  laft  thirty  years,  efpe- 
daily  among  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety ; 
whofe  ideas,  I believe,  have  feldom  gone 
further  than  fhelter  and  ornament,  con- 
fequently  their  plantations  have  not  be- 
come fo  extenlive  as  they  otherwife 
would ; nor  been  managed  fo  as  ulti- 
mately to  produce,  either  to  the  proprie- 
tors or  the  public,  half  the  benefit  they 
are  capable  of ; and  the  evil  may  be  at- 
tributed to  one  fource,  viz.  an  imperfect 
or  totally  wrong  notion  of  the  qualities 
and  value  of  larch  and  Scotch  fir  timber, 
efpecially  the  former. 

An  alfertion  fo  diametrically  oppofite 
to  current  opinions,  cannot  be  fully  cre- 
dited, unlefs  it  be  proved;  for,  where 
teftimony  is  incomplete,  but  few  profe- 
lytes  are  gained.  We  are  informed,  by 
an  old  obfervation,  that  fome  men  will 
admit  the  evidence  of  hearing,  but  all 
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that  of  fight; — to  this  trial,  then,  I call 
every  one,  who  has  any  tafte  for,  or  in* 
tereft  in,  this  important  fubjeft ; and, 
with  them,  fuch  as  have  an  opportunity 
of  promoting  its  interefls,  either  by  pre- 
cept or  example. 

Look  at  the  plantations  of  larches, 
within  your  knowledge ; examine  the 
foil,  and  fay,  if,  in  moil  fituations,  they 
do  not  exceed,  in  qutcknefs  of  growth, 
every  tree  whofe  timber  bears  any  com- 
parifon  in  value; — conlider  next  the 
quality  and  texture  of  their  wood : — 1 
then  leave  you  to  determine,  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  cultivated  in  preference 
to  any  other. 

That  larch  is  equal  to  the  belt  foreign 
deal  timber,  for  all  purpofes  to  which  it 
is  ufually  applied,  and  greatly  fuperior 
to  it  for  many  others,  is  obvious ; inaf- 
much  as  the  boards  are  more  free  from 
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knots,  harder,  and  lefs  apt  to  fplit,  be- 
ing nearly  as  tough  as  alh,  which  will 
certainly  much  extend  its  ufefulnefs ; for, 
having  many  of  the  qualities  of  that 
wood,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  an  equal 
degree,  it  will  frequently  be  found  a fub- 
flitute  for  it.  For  the  oak  it  will  alfo  be 
a good  one,  in  many  inftances ; becaufe 
its  heart  is  equally  durable,  and  it  grows 
as  well-hearted  as  any  oak  whatever.  To 
which  I may  add,  that,  in  confequence 
of  its  beautiful  colour  and  fine  grain, 
being  capable  of  receiving  a very  high 
polilh,  it  will  be  found  excellent  for  nu- 
merous ufeful  and  ornamental  articles  of 
furniture  and  fixture,  now  made  of  ma- 
hogany ; fuch  as  tables,  chairs,  delks, 
cupboards,  clock-cafes,  bed-pofts,  baluf- 
ters  and  rails  for  flairs,  doors,  {hop-coun- 
ters, cornices,  &c.  In  a word,  it  will 
fupply  the  place,  in  a greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree, of  almofl  every  fort  of  wood  now 
in  ufe,  from  mahogany  to  alder ; and,  if 
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cultivated  freely,  will  confiderably  dimi- 
nifh  the  confumption  of  the  whole. 

Before  I quit  the  fubje6l,  I fhall  men- 
tion one  thing  of  importance,  viz.  that 
thefe  trees  may  be  cut  down  at  any 
feafon ; — probably  the  bell  is  in  Augufl 
or  September,  their  principal  time  of 
growth.  It  is  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  and  pra£lice,  in  regard  to 
other  woods ; but,  I think,  will  appear 
natural,  when  the  properties  of  fap,  in 
general,  is  confidered,  in  oppofition  to 
that  of  firs ; for  the  fap  of  moft  decidu- 
ous trees,  or  fuch  as  caff  their  leaves,  is 
only  a thin  watery  fluid;  and,  if  the 
trees  be  cut  down  while  that  is  in  circu- 
lation, it  tends  to  rot  them ; but  that  of 
the  other,  being  the  purefl  turpentine, 
hardens  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and 
refills  moiflure ; hence  the  durability  be- 
fore mentioned.  This  may  eafily  be  de- 
monftrated,  by  taking  a piece,  frefh  cut. 
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and  examining  it,  with  a good  magnifier, 
in  the  fun,  or  by  the  light  of  a candle. 
Another  quality,  peculiar  to  it,  is,  that, 
though  cut  down,  as  aforefaid,  it  will 
not  crack  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
heat. 

If  the  foregoing  account  of  the  larch 
be  well  founded,  (and  the  moft  captious 
will  find  it  difficult  to  prove  the  contra- 
ry,) it  appears,  that  the  landed  intereft 
of  the  nation,  collefHvely,  have  much  to 
learn,  in  regard  to  its  culture  and  ufes, 
and  Hill  more  to  regret,  that  it  was  not 
done  a century  ago ; for,  if  it  had,  im- 
menfe  fums  would,  annually,  have  been 
faved,  which  were  fent  abroad,  and  paid 
in  duties,  freights,  &c.  while  every  one 
who  had  ufed  the  article,  would  have 
been  a gainer. 

Thefe  advantages,  though  great,  are 
not  the  only  ones ; for  the  lands,  once 
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planted,  would  not  have  gone  without 
their  (hare  of  improvement ; as  even 
barren  foils,  if  planted  with  firs,  will,  in 
the  courfe  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  be- 
come fertile;  becaufe  thefe  trees,  if  the 
flratum  be  loofe  enough  to  admit  their 
roots,  draw  a great  portion  of  their  nu- 
triment from  a confiderable  depth ; part 
of  which,  afcending  to  their  tops,  forms 
their  leaves  or  fpines,  which,  falling,  be- 
come the  food  of  vegetables,  and,  even- 
tually, of  man. 

Should  a plantation,  one  year  with 
another,  increafe  one  tenth  of  an  inch, 
in  depth  of  foil,  for  fifty  years ; at  the 
end  of  that  term,  an  increafe  of  five 
inches  will  be  found,  of  a quality  that 
cannot  fail  of  making  it  ever  after  good 
paflure  land ; fuppofing  the  trees  cut 
down,  and  the  roots  not  extirpated. — 
Tlius  we  perceive  a tree,  by  the  fimple 
operation  of  nature,  performing  what  all 
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the  art  of  man  could  never  effefl;  in 
rendering  ufeful  what  is  beyond  his 
reach;  confequently,  planting  {lamps  an 
immenfe  value?  on  what  is  and  mull  for 
ever  remain  ufelefs  without  it. 

As  many  of  the  advantages,  derivable 
from  the  planting  of  larch  and  Scotch 
firs,  arife  from  duly  confidering,  that 
they  will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  a 
nutriment  totally  unfit  for  com  or  grafs, 
I proceed  to  demonftrate  the  fa6l. 

Part  of  the  extenfive  chain  of  hills, 
which  conne£ls  this  county  with  thofe  of 
Lancafter,  Chefter,  and  Derby,  have  been 
planted,  from  time  to  time ; and,  wher- 
ever that  has  been  done  properly,  the 
larch  and  Scotch  fir  have  uniformly  fuc- 
ceeded. 

It  is  obfervable  of  thefe  hills,  that, 

i 

though  the  furface  differs  very  materially. 
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the  fecond  ftratum  is  ufually  a reddifh 
yellow  fand,  full  of  loofe  ftones.  In  this 
fand,  not  one  ftalk  of  grain,  or  blade  of 
grafs,  will  grow,  to  be  of  any  value ; and 
yet,  when  the  top  ftratum  is  thin  enough 
to  admit  the  roots  into  the  fecond,  the 
trees  are  certain  to  grow  freely. 

In  planting  upon  thefe  hills,  the  top 
(which  is  a black  foil,  mixed  with  a great 
deal  of  white  fand,  and  grows  nothing 
but  heath,)  is  generally  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty we  have  to  contend  with,  though, 
for  agriculture,  it  is  found  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  red  fand,  or  fecond  ftra- 
tum ; but  fo  little  nice  are  thefe  trees,  in 
regard  to  foil,  (excepting  the  black  earth 
before  mentioned,)  that  they  are  feen  to 
thrive  amazingly  in  beds  of  fand,  wafhed 
from  the  higher  parts  of  moors  into  cavi- 
ties in  their  fides ; and  in  the  hollows  of 
old  roads,  or  among  the  rubbifh  of  ftone 
quarries. 


E 
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Almofl  any  plantation  in  a (hallow 
foil,  with  a loofe  flony  bottom,  will 
prove  this ; for  it  is  not  poffible  that  the 
trees  in  them  are  nourifhed  by  the  top 
foil  only,  when,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  they 
are  growing  freely  where  it  is  not  fix  in- 
ches deep.  Had  they  no  other  fupport, 
we  fhould  fometimes  find  the  larch  com- 
pletely at  a hand  in  its  principal  growing 
feafon ; for,  at  that  time,  fuch  foils  are 
frequently  fo  very  dry  as  to  be  unfit  for 
vegetation. 

O 


That  trees  have  been  fo  flopped 
where  the  foil  was  thin,  and  either  a 
compa6l  rock  or  a clay  bottom,  I readily 
allow;  but  I never  knew  it  where  they 
had  a bottom  fomething  like  what  I have 
been  defcribing. 

Having  now,  I trull,  clearly  demon- 
flrated  the  point  in  queflion,  I proceed 
to  fhow  that  they  will  thrive  where  feve- 
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ral  other  forts  will  not;  for,  upon  a 
common,  called  Honley-Moor,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  (being  part  of  the  range 
of  hills  before  mentioned,  and  where  I 
have  been  concerned  in  planting  nearly 
two  hundred  acres,)  I occafionally  intro- 
duced the  oak,  afh,  beech,  birch,  and 
fycamore,  not  one  of  which  would  fuc- 
ceed ; and,  by  accident,  I difcovered  that 
it  was  the  fame  with  refpefl  to  common 
thorns. 

About  feven  years  ago,  a gentleman, 
contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of  fencing 
with  walls,  ordered  a ditch  to  be  made, 
and  a hedge  of  thorns  planted,  with  a 
few  two-feet  larches  and  Scotch  firs,  four 
or  five  yards  from  each  other.  The 
larches  are  now,  on  an  average,  ten  feet 
high ; the  Scotch  firs  about  eight  feet ; 
and  the  thorns  only  fix  inches : — and, 
though  the  latter  are  free  from  weeds, 
(the  foil  producing  none,)  and  have  not 
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been  cropped  by  cattle,  there  is  no  pro- 
bability they  will  ever  grow  to  be  a fence. 

Further,  thefe  trees  will  grow  better 
upon  fuch  lands  as  are  improper  for  corn 
and  grafs,  and  trees  in  general,  than  on 
fome  that  have  a tolerable  depth  of  good 
foil.  This,  at  firft  fight,  may,  perhaps, 
appear  a hardy  affertion  ; but,  I prefume, 
it  will  not  be  difputed  by  any,  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  larches, 
that  have  been  planted  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  upon  fuch  foils,  with  a clay 
bottom  ; for  though  they  almoft  uniform- 
ly grow  freely,  during  that  period,  yet, 
afterwards,  they  commonly  grow  lefs  fo, 
and  frequently  die  at  the  top ; when  no 
further  good  can  be  expe&ed  from  them. 

The  reafon  feems  to  be  this : fuppo- 
fing  the  depth  of  foil  to  be  nine  inches, 
and  the  trees  planted  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet,  which  is  common  with  plan- 
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ters ; every  tree  has  only  fix  folid  feet 
and  three  quarters  of  foil,  to  exhauft  or 
fubfift  upon ; and  they  are  generally  fuf- 
fered  to  hand,  without  thinning,  from 
feven  to.  twelve  years.  In  that  time,  as 
their  leaves  or  fpines  could  have  benefit- 
ed the  ground  but  very  little,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if,  even  before  thinning, 
the  foil  fhould  be  nearly  exhaufied,  and 
the  trees  checked  in  their  growth ; the 
wonder  would  be,  if  it  fhould  prove  o- 
therwife. 

But  admitting  the  trees  to  be  thinned, 
within  the  time  above  mentioned,  and 
half  the  number,  originally  planted,  taken 
out ; every  tree  would  have  only  thirteen 
folid  feet  and  a half  of  exhaufied  foil  for 
its  {hare ; confequently,  would  be  pinch- 
ed of  nutriment,  while  the  trees  planted 
upon  foils  with  a loofe  bottom,  conftant- 
ly  pufhing  their  roots  into  ftratum  not 
before  exhaufied,  and  far  below  the  ef- 
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feds  of  drought,  would  continue  to 
thrive,  till  their  ample  trunks  gave  aflu- 
rance  of  the  defired  reward. 

With  perfons  who  plant  upon  a large 
fcale,  every  thing  that  expedites  the  ope- 
ration will  have  weight.  To  fuch,  I trull, 
I (hall  render  an  acceptable  fervice,  by 
prefenting  them  with  the  annexed  cop- 
perplate, defcriptive  of  two  tools,  which 
I invented,  and  have  long  ufed,  as  fub- 
flitutes  for  the  fpade,  in  making  holes 
and  planting.  The  former  operation,  in 
land  covered  with  llrong  heath,  or  full  of 
Hones,  or  both,  when  performed  in  the 
ufual  way,  viz.  with  a fpade  and  a mat- 
tock, is  known  to  be  exceedingly  tedi- 
ous ; for,  if  but  one  man  be  employed, 
much  of  his  time  is  loft  by  the  change 
of  tools ; and,  if  two,  it  often  happens 
that  one  of  them  has  not  fufficient  em- 
ployment. 
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The  firft  is  a mattock,  made  particu- 
larly light,  with  one  end  about  five  inches 
broad,  and  thirteen  long,  from  the  cen- 
tre; the  other,  a fmall  end  or  pike, 
eighteen  inches  long.  With  the  former, 
which  muft  be  {harp,  we  ftrike  off  the 
fod  or  heath,  and  with  the  latter  loofen 
the  foil,  in  the  place  where  the  hole  is  to 
be  made ; taking  out  the  {tones,  if  large, 
but  leaving  the  foil.  This  work,  upon 
heathy  land,  may  be  done  any  time  in 
fummer  or  autumn,  when  labourers  are 
moil  at  liberty,  though  the  land  fhould 
not  be  planted  till  the  following  fpring. 

The  other  tool  we  call  a planter; 
the  form  of  which  will  belt  be  defcribed 
by  the  plate.  The  length  is  eight  inches, 
from  the  eye ; the  face  or  edge  four 
and  a half  broad,  and  the  handle  twelve 

long.  The  heel,  or  part  behind  the  han- 

\ 

die,  is  made  ftronger  than  the  reft  of  the 
neck,  and  is  for  breaking  any  clods  that 
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may  be  found  in  the  holes,  which,  by  a 
ftroke  or  two,  will  be  done  effe&ually. 

The  perfon  being  provided  with  a baf- 
ket,  holding  the  tree  in  one  hand,  and 
the  planter  in  the  other,  ftrikes  the  latter 
into  the  foil,  about  the  centre  of  the 
hole,  and  pulling  it  towards  him,  puts  in 
the  tree  with  the  other ; then  pulhing  the 
earth  to  its  root,  with  the  back  of  the 
planter,  and  prelfing  it  a little  with  his 
foot,  the  operation  is  performed,  with  a 
degree  of  neatnefs  and  expedition,  which 
the  moft  expert  can  never  attain  with  the 
fpade.  The  aflion  is  fo  limple,  that  a 
common  labourer  may  fafely  be  trufted 
with  it,  which  is  not  the  cafe  when  a 
fpade  is  to  be  ufed ; for  then  a dexterity 
is  necelfary,  which  fome  men  are  years 
in  arriving  at,  and  others  never  acquire. 
Even  a boy  of  fifteen  years  old,  or  a wo- 
man may  perform  it,  fo  as  to  do  the  work 
of  men : — and  though  the  faving,  by  the 
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ufe  of  the  former  of  thefe  tools,  cannot 
be  equal  where  the  land  differs  from  what 
I have  defcribed,  yet  they  will  be  appli- 
cable to,  and  of  great  fervice  in,  all  ge- 
neral cafes  of  foreft  planting. 

Under  another  head,  I have  noticed 
fome  objections  to  the  planting  of  foreft 
trees  fo  thick,  as  at  the  diftance  of  three 
feet ; but  there  are  others  which  muft  not 
be  overlooked. 

Firft,  in  planting  trees  at  that  diftance, 
one  acre  will  take  4840,  and,  at  four  feet, 
the  fame  will  take  only  2722  ; fo  that,  in 
the  latter,  there  will  be  a faving  of  more 
than  two  fifths ; as  more  land  may  be 
planted  at  that  for  three  pounds,  than  for 
five  at  the  other. 

Secondly,  after  the  above  extra  ex- 
pence has  been  incurred,  and  the  plants 

have  exhaufted  the  land  for  a number  of 

F 
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years,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  thin  out, 
at  leaft  the  difference  betwixt  the  two 
numbers,  when  they  are  fit  only  for  fu- 
el; therefore,  of  but  little  value  in  any 
fituation,  particularly  where  fuel  is  plen- 
tiful : and  further,  which  is  a ferious  ob- 
jeffion,  by  enhancing  the  expence,  dif- 
couragement  is  given  to  the  ardour  of  the 

I am  aware  of  the  defence,  made  by 
the  advocates  for  thick  planting,  viz.  that 
the  trees,  growing  thick,  fhelter  and  draw 
up  each  other ; but,  on  the  whole,  I be- 
lieve, that  fuch  drawing  up  is  more  inju- 
rious than  the  fhelter  is  beneficial,  ex- 
cept, as  before  hinted,  in  very  open  fitu- 
ations ; for  when  trees,  that  have  been 
fo  drawn  up  and  fheltered,  and  are  very 
flender  in  proportion  to  their  height,  be- 
come fuddenly  expofed  by  thinning,  they 
are  frequently  broken  by  the  winds ; but 
if  they  efcape,  being  top  heavy,  many 
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of  their  roots  get  fprained,  and  they  are 
fo  much  twilled  and  bent,  in  their  flems 
and  tops,  that  vegetation  is  obftrufted,  and 
their  growth  impeded  for  feveral  years. 

Of  this  inconvenience  much  might  be 
avoided,  by  looking  over  and  judicioufly 
thinning  the  plantations  every  year,  after 
the  trees  begin  to  mix  their  branches ; 
but,  through  inattention,  it  is  frequent- 
ly neglefled,  and  more  fo,  by  a caufe 
which  I fhall  not  fail  to  remark. 

After  conliderable  praflice,  and  ex- 
amining the  fubjefi  with  minute  atten- 
tion, I think  four  feet  the  moll  eligible, 
as  a general  diftance,  be  the  fituation 
what  it  may,  in  regard  to  local  circum- 
ftances.  There  is  no  wade ; for  every 
tree  that  is  planted  may  remain  till  it  is 
faleable,  either  as  a rail  or  a fpar,  with- 
out injuring  the  reft ; thus  every  atom  of 
nutriment  expended  anfwers  fome  good 
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end : — nor  is  there  much  fear  that  either 
this  or  the  fubfequent  thinnings  will  be 
omitted;  becaufe,  when  men  have  once 
found  that  they  have  an  article  of  value 
to  difpofe  of,  and  mu  ft  fell  it,  to  be-- 
nefit  the  remaining  flock,  they  will  not 
negleft  to  forward  the  bufinefs ; while, 
on  the  contrary,  few  can  fet  about  thin- 
ning a plantation  of  young  trees,  not 
likely  to  pay  for  the  trouble,  without 
great  reluftance. 

As  larches  are  feldom  materially  hurt 
by  any  other  than  the  weft  and  north 
winds,  thofe  grounds  which  are  level,  or 
inclined  to  the  fouth  or  eaft,  muft  have  a 
fkirting  of  Scotch  firs  to  the  weft  or 
north  only,  to  fcreen  them ; that  is,  the 
fir  ft  two  ranks  fhould  all  be  firs;  then 
fir  and  larch,  alternately,  to  the  breadth 
of  ten  or  twelve  yards ; by  which  the 
winds  would  be  fufficiently  checked  in 
their  firft  attack.  If  the  planter  be  in* 
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dined  to  add  more,  they  may  be  mixed, 
in  a fparing  but  regular  manner,  through- 
out the  plantation. 

When  the  ground  inclines  to  the 
north  or  weft,  the  plantation  fhould  have 
a liberal  quantity  of  firs  introduced  at 
certain  diftances,  in  addition  to  the  Hurt- 
ing, and  regulated  by  the  rife  of  the 
ground : for  inftance,  a rife  of  ten  yards 
in  fifty,  would  require  the  firs  every  fifty 
yards,  and  fo  at  greater  or  lefs  diftances, 
according  to  the  afcent : but,  in  cafe  of 
fteep  banks,  the  fkirting  fhould  be  plant- 
ed extra  thick ; and  the  firs,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  two  larches,  fhould  be 
mixed  through  the  whole  extent. 

The  above  precautions,  in  regard  to 
fhelter,  which  are  applicable  only  to  foils 
not  fertile  enough  to  produce  deciduous 
trees  in  general,  may  feem  unneceffary  to 
perfons  unacquainted  with  mountainous 


(ituations,  but  a little  obfervation  will 
evince  the  contrary ; for,  in  fuch  places, 
the  outlide  larches  are  crooked,  and  have 
nearly  all  their  branches  growing  on  the 
flieltered  fide ; in  which  date  they  im- 
prove very  (lowly. 

The  (ize  of  the  trees  fhould  be  adap- 
ted to  the  particular  circumdances  of  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  In 
fored  planting,  where  the  ground  is  hea- 
thy, or  not  capable  of  growing  much 
grafs,  or  weeds,  and  the  top  dratum,  of 
black  foil,  is  not  more  than  fix  inches 
deep,  larches  of  two  years,  which  have 
been  one  year  tranfplanted,  are  the  mod 
proper ; thefe  fhould  be  the  bed  of  that 
age,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high  ; 
but  if  the  top  dratum  exceed  that  depth, 
larches  a year  older,  or  what  are  ufuah 
ly  called  two-feet  plants,  are  preferable ; 
for,  being  dronger,  they  fooner  pufh  into 
the  bottom  dratum,  and,  therefore,  make 
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much  quicker  progrefs  than  fuch  as  are 
(mailer.  As  to  Scotch  firs,  thofe  of  four 
years  old,  that  have  been  two  years  tranf- 
planted,  are  bed  for  the  fituations  in  quef- 
tion,  unlefs  they  be  very  bleak;  when 
plants  of  three  years  old,  one  year  tranf- 
planted,  (hould  be  preferred. 

f*  . - 1 . J . : - • 1 ■ ' 4 * J i J 

In  fertile  lands  which  produce  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  grafs,  weeds,  or 
brufhwood,  and  where  the  latter  has  been 
cleared,  the  plants  (hould  never  be  lefs 
than  two  feet  high,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing fmothered.  Indeed,  where  proper 
care  is  taken  partially  to  clear  the  bruffi- 
wood,  fo  that  what  remains  gives  fuffi- 
cient  (lielter,  plants  of  the  larged  ufeful 
fize  may  be  admitted,  viz.  firs  of  three 
feet,  and  larch  of  four  or  five ; for  fuch 
as  are  higher  feldom  do  well,  except 
theyv  have  been  removed  one  or  two  years 
before. 
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Here  I think  it  right  to  give  a cau- 
tion in  the  choice  of  Scotch  fir  plants ; 
which  fhould  be  fuch  as  are  ftiff,  and 
have  produced  branches  near  the  ground* 
on  all  Tides ; as  they  are  not  only  more 
able  to  refill  the  winds,  but  have  general- 
ly good  roots ; while  fmall  weak  plants, 
with  bad  ones,  that  have  few,  if  any,  fide 
{hoots,  bend  under  every  blafl,  to,  and 
even  beneath,  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  a hole  is  formed  round  the  flem, 
into  which  the  air  penetrates.  By  this 
means,  many  of  the  plants  are  prevented 
from  vegetating ; and  fuch  as  do  fucceed, 
make  but  flow  progrefs  for  two  or  three 
years. 

The  fize  of  the  holes  fhould  always 
be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  plants: 
for  example,  trees  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  require  holes  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  as  many  wide.  They 
ought  to  be  fufficiently  large ; for  though 
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the  loofe  earth,  in  a hole  fix  inches  deep, 
may  cover  the  roots,  yet  their  chance 
of  growing  is  much  better  when  there  is 
a quantity  of  loofe  foil  for  them  to  ftrike 
into ; befides,  the  earth,  in  fuch  holes, 
will  retain  its  moifture  confiderably  longer 
than  in  thofe  that  are  (hallow,  efpecially  if 
the  planting  be  performed  in  the  fpring ; 
the  holes  having  been  made  fome  time  in 
the  fummer,  or  latter  end  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  had  the  benefit  of  all  the 
winter’s  froft,  to  tender  and  mellow  them. 
In  addition  to  thefe  advantages,  deep 
holes  are  very  defirable,  where  the  top 
foil  is  a black  turf ; as,  in  making  them, 
it  opens  and  brings  up  a part  of  the  fe- 
cond  ftratum,  and  gives  the  plants  an  op- 
portunity of  pufhing  into  it  much  fooner 
than  they  otherwife  would  do. 

The  greateft  objection  to  fpring  plant- 
ing is,  the  frequent  failure  of  the  plants, 
for  want  of  fufficient  moifture,  particu- 
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larly  if  they  have  been  fome  weeks  out 
of  the  ground,  in  confequence  of  having 
been  brought  from  a confiderable  dif- 
tance,  in  fevere  frofls,  or  at  the  feafon 
when  the  fap  is  in  motion. It  is  ad- 

mitted, that  fome  trees  are  much  lefs  lia- 
ble to  be  fo  hurt  than  others  ; but,  as  all 
muft  fuffer  lefs  or  more,  (there  being  no 
mode  of  preventing  it,  when  the  plants 
are  long  upon  their  paffage,)  it  is  bell  to 
avoid  the  caufes  as  much  as  polhble. 

There  is  a method  of  guarding  again!! 
the  effefls  of  drought,  and  which  may  be 
applied  as  a remedy  to  trees  in  fome  de- 
gree injured  by  it,  viz.  puddling  ; which 
we  perform  thus : as  we  take  up  the  trees, 
a perfon  cuts  a hole  in  the  ground,  and 
pours  into  it  a quantity  of  water  ; he 
then  works  the  foil  with  a fpade,  to  fuch 
a confiftency  that,  when  the  trees  are 
dipped  into  it,  a confiderable  quantity 
will  hick  to  their  roots : another,  having 
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taken  off  the  extremities  of  the  roots, 
keeps  dipping  them,  by  fmalh  quantities  ; 
after  which,  they  are  bound  together,  in 
bundles  of  two  or  three  hundreds  each, 
according  to  fize,  and  conveyed  to  where 
they  are  wanted ; then  placing  them  to- 
gether in  an  upright  pofition,  in  any  fitu- 
ation  that  is  fheltered,  ftraw  is  carefully 
put  round  tire  outrides,  to  keep  the  air 
from  drying  their  roots. 

Provided  the  foil  for  the  puddle  be  a 
binding  loam,  or  inclining  to  clay,  and 
the  air  carefully  excluded,  fuch  plants  will 
retain  a confiderable  degree  of  moifture 
at  their  roots,  for  fome  weeks  after  plant- 
ing ; neverthelefs,  where  the  fituation  af- 
fords the  means,  the  bundles  fhould  be 
dipped  before  they  are  unbound,  as  the 
outfide  plants  will  be  fomewhat  more  dry 
than  the  reft;  but  it  may  be  difpenfed 
with  where  proper  care  has  been  taken. 
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Should  it  be  alked,  where  is  the  ne- 
ceffity  for  .puddling,  as  early  planting, 
feemingly,  will  render  it  unnecelfary  ? I 
anfwer,  that,  by  planting  early,  the  holes 
frequently  lofe  much  of  the  benefit  of 
the  winter’s  froft ; mean  while,  the  trees, 
particularly  in  wet  fituations,  fuffer  by 
it ; being  raifed,  in  fome  degree,  out  of 
the  ground,  and  left  fo  that  fubfequent 
droughts  are  much  more  likely  to  injure 
them,  than  thofe  which  are  planted  later. 

In  very  tender  foils,  and  dry  fheltered 
fituations,  trees  not  more  than  two  feet- 
high,  may  be  planted  with  fafety,  any 
time  in  autumn  or  winter,  if  the  weather 
be  open ; but,  as  the  cafes  are  not  nume- 
rous, they  make  little  difference  to  the 
general  argument. 

The  procefs  of  puddling  is  fo  very 

N 

fimple  and  cheap,  that  its  expence  fierce- 
ly deferves  notice ; yet  with  thefe  advan- 
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tages,  added  to  its  extenfive  ufefulnefs, 
this  difcovery,  known  for  at  lead  an  age, 
has  been  hitherto  generally,  I might  fay 
dupidly,  negiedled.  However,  I earnedly 
recommend  it  in  all  cafes  of  fpring  plant- 
ing and  tranfplanting,  whether  the  trees 
are  fix  inches  or  fixteen  feet  high,  and 
the  advice  is  not  theoretical,  for,  after 
praffifmg  it  many  years,  in  late  plant- 
ing, frequently  throughout  April,  I ne- 
ver had  any  ferious  lofs  when  the  plants 
and  holes  were  in  proper  condition ; and, 
I believe,  mod  of  the  lodes,  fo  common 
among  late  planters,  might  be  traced  to 
thefe  caufes,  and  not  to  the  latenefs  of 
the  feafpn. 

It  fometimes  happens,  in  planting  up- 
on heathy  foils,  that,  in  certain  places, 
the  top  dratum  or  black  foil  is  fo  thick, 
that  the  trees  cannot  force  their  roots 
through  it ; and  fhould  fuch  foils  be 
planted  in  the  ufual  method,  the  trees 
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would  be  found  almoft  at  a (land  for  fe- 
veral  years.  In  this  cafe,  the  beft  way  is 
to  caft  up  the  land  in  trenches,  in  a fer- 
pentine  direction,  by  which  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  rows  will  be  avoided,  and 
the  paffage  of  the  winds  prevented  : thefe 
fhould  be  interfered  by  others  of  the 
fame  fort,  (loping  at  the  (ides,  and  about 
four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom ; except 
fuch  as  are  to  carry  off  the  water,  which 
fhould  be  two  feet  wider,  and  one  fide 
thrown  up  a little,  fo  as  to  form  a {hal- 
low ditch  for  that  purpofe. 

The  diftances  between  them  fhould  be 
fufhcient  to  hold  the  foil  to  be  caft  up ; 
and  the  number  of  wide  trenches,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  water  likely  to  be  collecl- 
ed ; but  care  muft  be  taken  that  each 
have  only  a very  moderate  quantity,  for 
it  will,  otherwife,  foon  wafh  them  fo  as 
to  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
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Two  rows  ffiould  be  planted  in  every 
trench,  whole  roots  will  eventually  occu- 
py all  the  land,  though,  in  the  fird  in- 
dance, lefs  than  half  the  ufual  quantity 
will  be  ufed ; and  if  three  or  four  inches 
of  black  foil  be  left  in  them,  it  will  do 
no  harm,  as  the  roots  will  be  planted  be- 
neath it. 

This  mode  of  planting  will  greatly 
enhance  the  expence ; and,  therefore,  can 
be  recommended  only  for  parts  of  plan- 
tations, where  the  trees  would  not  other- 
wife  fucceed ; in  which  cafe  it  is  certainly 
worth  adopting. 

In  large  pieces  of  planting,  we  fome- 
times  meet  with  other  parts,  that  are 
clayey  and  wet;  this  is  a difficulty,  and 
mull  be  overcome,  or  the  plantation  will 
be  imperfeft ; the  fil'd  thing,  therefore,  to 
be  done  is,  to  render  them  dry  by  means 
of  open  ditches,  (which  ought  never  to 
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be  negle&ed,  where  the  ground  is  at  all 

fpringy*,)  afterwards,  inftead  of  making 

\ 

holes,  a quantity  of  foil  fhould  be  got 
from  the  neareft  convenient  fituation,  to 
raife  hillocks,  fo  as  to  plant  the  trees  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  ground. 

As  the  trees  for  fuch  fituations  fhould 
not  be  more  than  one  foot  high,  about  a 
peck  and  a half  of  foil  will  be  fufficient 

* Open  ditches,  independent  of  a faving  of  about 
two  thirds  of  the  expence,  in  the  firft  place,  are  much 
more  eafily  kept  in  order  than  walled  or  fet  drains, 
which  muff  inevitably  be  choked  up  by  the  tree  roots, 
in  a few  years  alter  they  begin  to  grow  freely ; and  there 
will  then  be  either  a confiderable  annual  expence  in- 
curred, or  they  mud  be  taken  up,  and  left  open.  Be- 
fules  this,  where  the  ground  lies  upon  the  defcent, 
they,  will  continue  to  improve,  by  wearing  deeper  in 
mod  foils,  particularly  where  the  bottom  is  loofe  and 
ftony ; for  then,  by  taking  out  the  ftones  wafhed  bare 
about  once  a year,  the  ground  will  be  effeffually  drain- 
ed, at  an  expence  too  trivial  to  be  noticed. 
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for  each  hillock.  This  work  fhould  be 
done  in  autumn,  fo  that,  by  the  fpring, 
the  foil  will  not  only  be  mellow,  but  the 
turf  beneath  it,  in  fome  degree,  rotten ; 
both  which  will  promote  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  But  if  the  place  be  bare  of 
grafs,  and  expofed  to  winds,  it  will  be 
fafer  to  defer  the  bufmefs,  to  one  year 
after  the  others  are  planted ; as,  in  that' 
time,  it  will  have  got  a good  covering  of 
grafs,  which  will  prove  highly  beneficial, 
by  fheltering  both  the  hillocks  and  trees, 
and  affording  additional  nutriment  to  the 
roots. 

To  fuch  as  may  fmile  at  the  fuppofed 
abfurdity  of  planting  trees  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  I would  flate,  that 
the  queftion  is  not,  “ have  fuch  things 
“ been  ufually  praftifed?”  but,  “ is  it 
“ right  or  wrong?”  Is  a hole  more  pro- 
per for  the  plants,  where  they  have  no- 
thing but  clay  to  ftrike  into,  or  a hill, 
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where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
furrounding  foil? 

General  diredtions  for  planting  fuch 
foils  as  are  good,  and  fufficiently  deep, 
are  unneceffary ; for  whoever  attends  to 
what  is  advanced,  in  regard  to  thofe  that 
are  more  difficult,  will  find  it  eafy  to 
plant  them  with  fuccefs. 

It  is  well  known,  that  larch  and  Scotch 
firs  grow  rapidly  upon  exceeding  thin 
chalk  foils,  the  only  difficulty  being  to 
get  them  to  fucceed  at  fir  ft,  as  they  are 
pinched  of  both  earth  and  moifture.  I 
have  known  very  large  tradfs  planted  in 
the  following  manner  ; of  which,  (as  fome 
pradfitioners  feem  to  think  it  excellent,)  I 
fliall  give  the  reader  the  full  benefit. 

The  holes  are  made  in  autumn  or  win- 
ter, by  cutting  a fquare  fod,  and  turning 
it,  with  the  fward  downwards,  into  the 
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hole ; in  the  centre  of  which  they  plant 
the  trees,  (in  general  two-year  feedlings,) 
with  a dibble  or  fetting  flick,  the  fpring 
following  ; and  thus  the  procefs  ends.  A 
fimple  and  expeditious  method,  truly  ! and 
if  equally  fuccefsful,  it  fhould  not  want 
my  approbation  ; but,  as  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  the  planters  have  fuflained 
very  heavy  Ioffes  by  it,  (fometimes  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  plants,)  attempting  to 
account  for  it  may  be  ufeful. 

I obferve,  then,  that  on  the  fod  being 
turned  over,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
foil  is  raifed  up  with  it,  and,  in  mofl  cafes, 
fome  of  the  hones  below  are  laid  bare ; 
probably  many  project  higher  than  the 
furrounding  foil ; fo  that  when  the  fod  is 
reverfed  upon  them,  it  will  be  fomewhat 
hollow,  which  will  prevent  the  turf  from 
rotting  fo  foon  as  it  otherwife  would 
do;  and,  confequently,  in  fpring,  when 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  the  hole  is 
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found  nearly  in  the  Hate  it  was  when  firft 
dug ; and  as  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
may  be  fuppofed  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  turf,  or  the  hollow,  many  of  them 
die  by  drought.  Therefore,  if  one  of 
the  caufes  of  vegetation  be  moifture,  and 
this  method  does  not  promote  it,  fo  far 
as  the  particular  circumftances  will  ad- 
mit, it  is  clearly  defeftive ; and  I leave 
it  for  decifion,  whether  the  following 
mode  be  not  founded  on  more  rational 
principles. 

Let  the  workman  take  a planter’s  mat- 
tock, which  is  pretty  fharp,  and  fwitch 
off  the  turf  from  the  ground,  as  thin  as 
poffible,  about  two  feet  long  and  one 
broad,  and  draw  it  towards  him ; then 
turning  to  the  other  end  of  the  bared 
place,  loofen  all.  the  foil,  and  pull  it  to 
the  part  next  him  ; he  will  thus  have  a 
hollow,  of  about  one  foot  fquare,  which, 
if  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
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deep,  muft  be  increafed  to  five  or  fix,  by- 
taking  out  the  flones  ; into  this  he  muft 
put  the  turf,  and  tread  it  clofe,  to  pro- 
mote its  rotting ; then  drawing  the  foil 
over  it,  a hollow  will  be  left  at  one  end, 
and  a little  hillock  raifed,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  trees,  on  the  other. 

If  this  were  done  early  in  autumn,  the 
holes  would  be  found  in  good  order,  in 
fpring,  to  receive  the  plants,  which  fhould 
be  larches  of  two  years,  that  have  been 
one  tranfplanted,  (fay,  the  leaft  of  that 
age,  viz.  from  eight  to  ten  inches  high,) 
and  Scotch  firs  of  three  years  old,  which 
have  been  one  tranfplanted. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that,  by  railing 
the  foil  fomewhat  above  the  furface,  ma- 
ny of  the  plants  will  be  deftroyed  by 
drought.  But  the  furrounding  grafs,  the 
mellownefs  of  the  foil,  the  increafed  quan- 
tity, and,  above  all,  the  rotten  turf  below. 
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operate  as  preventives ; and  the  roots,  be- 
ing placed  upon  a level  with  the  foil  round 
the  hole,  (not  below  it,)  will,  if  puddled, 
as  before  direfted,  be  in  no  danger. 

To  obviate  every  poffible  obje&ion  a- 
gainfl  cultivating  fo  important  an  article 
as  larch,  I have  bellowed  forne  time  in 
confidering  fuch  as  may  arife,  and  find  but 
one  of  confequence  enough  to  be  noticed, 
which,  I think,  has  more  of  the  nature  of 
doubt.  It  is  this  : ee  Whether  the  article 
“ has  not  had  a fair  trial,  and  been  re-' 
“ je£led  for  fome  caufe  at  prefent  un- 
<£  known?”  I will,  therefore,  examine 
the  point,  and  advert  to  what  I conceive 
the  principal  caufes  of  our  ignorance,  re- 
fpefting  its  culture  and  ufes. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  difco- 
ver,  and  avail  little  if  known,  when  the 
larch  was  introduced  into  this  country. 
From  what  we  read,  however,  in  Evelyn’s 
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Sylva,  written  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  years  ago,  it  appears  the  plant  was 
then  to  be  found  in  curious  cohesions. 

He  fays,  £C  that  it  flourifhes  zvith  us 
“ a tree  of  good  fature,  ( not  long  fince 
“ to  be feen  about  Chelmsford,  in  Ejfex,) 
“ fujfciently  reproaches  our  not  cultiva- 
(i  ting  a material  fo  ufefulfor  many  pur- 
li  pofes , where  lafling  and  fubflantial  tim- 
“ ber  is  required Thefe  are  the  words 
of  a man  whom  fueceeding  ages  have 
held  in  veneration,  and  they  evince  at 
once  his  penetration  and  his  patriotifm. 
He  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  quali- 
ties of  larch  timber,  and  feen  fome  trees, 
which,  from  their  flourilhing  ftate,  fhow- 
ed  that  it  would  thrive  in  this  country; 
and,  to  a mind  like  his,  that  was  hint  fuf- 
ficient. 

. I think  I fee  the  venerable  man  look- 
ing at  the  plant,  contemplating  the  a- 
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mazing  advantages  that  after  ages  would 
experience,  from  due  attention  to  the 
goodly  f ranger,  and  calling  it,  as  it  were, 
to  bear  evidence  againft  the  negligence 

of  his  countrymen. Unfortunately  for 

the  nation,  he  called  in  vain ; for  it  is 
evident  that  Millar,  who  wrote  feventy 
years  after  him,  and  whofe  authority  may 
fafely  be  quoted,  as  a favourable  fpeci- 
men  of  the  knowledge  of  that  age,  knew 
little  of  the  nature  of  larch  timber,  but 
what  he  had  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  the  former. 

The  only  new  obfervations  of  import-* 
ance,  which  he  produces,  are,  that  “ this 
“ tree  is  very  proper  for  the  fides  of  bar- 
*c  ren  hills,  where  few  other  forts  will 
“ thrive  fo  well.”  And,  in  another  place, 
he  fays,  “ the  tree  is  now  pretty  common 
“ in  the  Englifi  gardens  ; — is  a native  of 
“ the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains  ; but 
“ thrives  exceedingly  well  here,  efpe daily 
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tc  if  planted  in  an  elevated  fttuation,  as 
“ may  be  obferved  by  tliofe  which  were 
“ planted  a fete  years  fmce  at  Wimbledon, 
“ in  Surry,  which  are  now  grown  to  be 
Si  large  trees,  and  produce  annually  a 
“ large  quantity  of  cones." 

Here  we  have  the  fair  refult  of  feven- 
ty  years’  experience,  and  the  aggregate  is 
fhortly  this : the  trees  will  grow  well  on 
barren  hills  in  England: — which  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  when  we  conlider  it 
as  a native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
But,  though  this  obfervation  appears  to 
alford  fome  encouragement  to  plant  it,  for 
timber,  it  feems  to  be  counterbalanced, 
by  directions  for  railing  the  plants,  and 
planting,  fufficiently  tedious  to  deter  any 
man  of  common  prudence  from  cultiva- 
ting them,  except  on  a fmall  fcale ; and, 
probably,  a general  caution  that  he  gives, 
in  his  preface,  againft  encouraging  the 
planting  of  foreign  trees  in  large  quanti- 
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ties,  till  their  worth  be  fully  known, 
has,  in  regard  to  the  larch,  operated 
much  againft  its  cultivation. 

He  and  Evelyn,  it  is  true,  have  both 
greatly  extolled  the  qualities  of  its  tim- 
ber ; but,  it  is  obvious,  the  one,  with  the 
advantage  of  feventy  years’  experience, 
was,  in  that  refpeft,  barely  a copyift  of 
the  other ; and  that  the  latter,  inflead 
of  drawing  what  he  communicates  from 
experience,  brought  it  from  foreign  au- 
thority : — a fource  which  ilfued  fo  much 
of  the  marvellous,  that  we  paufe  in  giv- 
ing full  credence  to  the  account. 

The  above  mull  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  occafion  fuch  a fcarcity  and 
excelfive  dearnefs,  by  circumfcribing  the 
demand,  (which,  otherwife,  would  cer- 
tainly have  reduced  the  price,)  that,  it  is 
highly  probable,  the  plant  could  not  then 
be  generally  ufed,  even  for  ornament; 
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hence  it  is  that  we  have  now  fo  few  old 
larch  trees,  and  the  confequent  difficulty 
of  forming’  a corredt  eftimate  of  the  value 

O 

of  its.  timber;  which  could  not  poffibly 
have  happened,  had  thefe  writers  been 
able  to  view  the  fubjedl  diftindlly ; as,  by 
the  weight  of  their  authority,  in  planting, 
they  might  be  faid  to  diredl,  if  not  to 
form,  the  taile  of  their  age. 

When  fuch  men  leave  an  important 
fubjedt  undecided,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
thofe  who  immediately  follow  them  do 
the  fame ; for,  where  the  former  have  no 
certainty,  the  latter  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt;  and  thus  age  after  age  is  con- 
fumed,  and  man  remains  in  ignorance. 

If  this  be  an  objedf  of  national  con- 
cern, it  ought  to  have  been  diftindily 
treated  as  fuch ; but  I do  not  know  that 
any  writers  have  ffiown,  that  they  had  a 
clear  and  comprehenfive  idea  of  its  im- 
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portance : poffibly  there  may  be  excep- 
tions, but,  if  found,  I believe  they  are 
only,  among  other  matter,  in  expenlive 
works,  rarely  feen  but  in  the  libraries  of 
the  opulent : a method  not  much  calcula- 
ted to  benefit  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  it 
(huts  the  avenues  to  knowledge,  which, 
that  its  advantages  may  be  offered  to  all, 
ought  ever  to  be  open  to  the  inquiring 
mind. 

But  whatever  have  been  the  opinions 
of  late  writers,  the  effefts  are  obvious ; 
and  our  concern  is  increafed,  when  per- 
fons  of  enlarged  minds  and  liberal  for- 
tunes, (whofe  exertions  and  example 
qualify  them  for  benefiting  their  coun- 
try,)  grafp,  with  the  moft  laudable  inten- 
tions, all  the  affiftance  which  the  prefent 
hate  of  knowledge  affords,  and  find  their 
efforts  meet  not  with  deferved  fuccefs. 
Such  inftances  are  numerous,  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  plantations  fhow  this ; 
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and  I truft  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
producing  one,  as  a fair  fpecimen,  taken 
from  a perfon  of  the  firft  confequence, 
as  a gentleman  and  a planter,  who  has 
publifhed  his  ideas  upon  the  fubjeft*. 

He  planted,  in  two  years,  ninety-four 
acres  of  mixed  timber  trees,  upon  land  fo 
extremely  bad  (I  underhand,  a thin  chalk 
foil,)  that  nothing  but  fainfoin  was  worth 
cultivating  upon  it.  The  larches  which 
fucceeded  bell,  were  two  years  old  plants, 
that  had  been  one  tranfplanted ; part  of 
which,  after  three  or  four  years’  growth, 
were  from  fix  to  feven  feet  high.  The 
birches  throve  much  better  than  the  other 
deciduous  trees ; and,  though  many  of 
them  died  at  the  tops  the  firft  year,  they 
afterwards  made  very  vigorous  (hoots. 
The  elms  and  fycamores  did  not  grow  by 


* See  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  vol.  ix.  p.  9. 
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any  means  fo  fall  as  the  before-mentioned 
trees ; but  the  larch  grew  fo  very  luxuri- 
antly, that,  he  days,  in  a few  years,  he 
fhould  be  forced  to  thin  them  considera- 
bly, to  prevent  their  fmothering  the  other 
trees. 


The  number  and  fpecies,  planted  up- 
on the  ninety-four  acres,  were  as  under  : 


145,000 

72,500 

50.000 

40.000 

45.000 
600 
600 

30.000 

10.000 
400 
200 


Larch 
Scotch  Fir 
Afh 

Sycamore 

Elm 

Oak 

Spruce  Fir 
Birch 

Mountain  Afh 
Weymouth  Pine 
Florfe  Chefnut 


394,300  or  4194  per  acre. 


From  the  above  flatement  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  the  larch  had ,fome  how  or  other , 
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obtained  a preference,  as  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  was  of  that  fpecies : 
and,  from  the  other  particulars,  we  might 
fuppofe  their  management  merited  fupe- 
rior  attention ; inftead  of  which,  we  are 
told,  that  in  a few  years  they  mull  be 
thinned  confiderably,  “ to  prevent  their 
“ j mothering  the  other  trees.”  But  when 
we  examine  the  lift  of  other  trees,  (the 
Scotch  firs  excepted,  as  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  their  fuccefs,  and  the  oaks  are 
out  of  the  queftion,  being  few  more  than 
fix  to  an  acre,)  we  find  it  difficult  to 
guefs,  what  part  of  them  it  was  that  de- 
ferved  encouragement  rather  than  the  ' 
larch,  as,  with  only  one  unworthy  excep- 
tion, they  throve  indifferently. 

Obferve,  the  encouragement  here  fpo- 
ken  of  certainly  meant  a permanent  one ; 
for  if  the  larch  muft  be  fo  treated,  to  an- 
fwer  the  aforefaid  purpofe,  the  fame  caufe 
occurring  repeatedly  will  require  the  fame 
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remedy  ; fo  that,  inftead  of  railing  its  lof- 
ty head,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  far 
above  its  fellows,  and  increaling  in  value 
three  times  as  fall  as  any  around  it,  the 
prefumptuous  Pcranger  will,  finally,  be  ex- 
terminated, to  make  room  for  its  betters! 

“ So  falls  the  mighty  !”  (not  the  migh- 
ty ee  foe;”)  while  ftupid  ignorance  and 

hoary  error  forget  not  to  exult. 

Friends  of  the  nation,  immediately  unite, 
in  railing  your  voices  againft  a pra&ice 
fo  deftru6five  and  abfurd : — inform  your 
countrymen,  that  fuch  a wafte  of  the 
gifts  of  heaven  is  unpardonable : — tell 
them,  that  providence  has  qualified  our 
country  for  producing  this  wood,  as  a- 
bundantly,  and  as  perfeff  in  its  kind,  as 
the  grafs  of  the  field : — tell  them,  in  re- 
commending its  culture,  you  bid  them 
ftudy  their  own  intereft,  and  eventually 
that  of  the  human  race : — tell  them,  too, 
(to  lhame  thofe  whom  you  cannot  per- 
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fuade,)  that  fuch  undidinguifhing  havock 
proves  them  to  have  lefs  fagacity  than  the 
beads  of  the  field  ; for  they,  the  creatures 
of  indinfi,  know  what  is  neceffary  to 
their  wants ; but  men,  the  children  of 
cudom,  blindly  overlook  it. 

On  returning  to  the  bufmefs  of  plant- 
ing, the  opinions  of  others  are  deferving 
of  attention. — Some  writers  recommend 
trenching  the  ground,  for  that  purpofe, 
which  will  greatly  forward  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  in  mod  cafes ; but,  as  the  cod 
more  than  counterbalances  the  advanta- 
ges, and  there  are  other  effeftual  methods 
at  not  an  eighth  of  the  expence,  it  can 
make  no  part  of  the  fydem  of  planting 
for  prodt. 

The  reafon  for  fuch  preparation  is, 
that  the  trees  may  receive  a greater  fup- 
ply  of  nutriment,  in  confequence  of  their 
roots  fpreading  freely,  in  a loofe,  moid, 
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and  rather  fertile  foil ; and  by  this  it  is 
obtained,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree ; for 
ground  well  broken  will  not  only  be  look- 
er, but  fooner  imbibe,  and  longer  retain, 
moifture,  than  fuch  as  have  not  had  that 
advantage  ; and  a flrong  fward,  when  rot- 
ted and  broken,  affords  a nutriment  high- 
ly conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
But  light  foils,  being,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  prepared  by  nature,  muff  derive 
from  this  procefs  much  lefs  benefit  than 
ftrong  ones. 

There  is  a general  obfervation,  which 
the  planter  fhould  particularly  attend  to, 
namely,  that  the  neceffity  for  preparation 
is  increafed  with  the  fize  of  the  plants ; 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for: — a 
fmall  one,  in  removing,  lofes  but  few  of 
its  roots,  fo  that  its  means  of  fupport 
continue  to  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  its 
expenditure,  while,  in  regard  to  the  o- 
thers,  it  is  quite  the  reverfe.  This  difpro- 
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portion  may,  in  mod  forts  of  deciduous 
trees,  be  reduced,  by  diminifhing  the  tops, 
but  in  the  fir  tribe  it  is  impracticable. 

Some  light  foils,  bearing  a ftrong 
fward,  are  too  ftony  to  admit  either  the 
plough  or  fpade ; — when  fuch  are  to  be 
planted,  with  trees  of  two  feet  or  up- 
wards, it  will  be  a good  and  eafy  method 
of  preparation,  to  have  the  holes  made 
in  autumn,  fomething  larger  than  for  trees 
of  the  fame  lize,  where  there  is  no  fward, 
and  put  the  turf,  reverfed,  into  their 
bottoms. 

Perhaps  the  following  will  be  found 
the  cheapeft  mode  of  preparation,  it  be- 
ing prefuppofed  that  the  land  is  in  fward, 
capable  of  being  ploughed,  and  in  fome 
degree  fertile ; as  it  will,  thereby,  without 
any  kind  of  manure,  bring  two  tolerable 
crops  of  oats  ; which  are  likely  to  pay  for 
rent  and  labour. 
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The  firfl  ploughing  (which  ought  to 
be  deep,)  fhould  be  in  autumn,  and  the 
ground  well  harrowed  in  fpring,  when  the 
com  is  fown  ; by  which,  the  fward  would 
be  rotted  before  the  next  autumn  ; it  muft 
then  be  ploughed  again,  but,  where  prac- 
ticable, acrofs  the  former  ridges,  and  re- 
main in  that  ftate  till  fpring ; when,  in 
mod:  cafes,  an  additional  harrowing  and 
ploughing,  (befides  harrowing  for  the 
feed,)  will  have  fufficiently  broken  the 
fward,  and  mixed  the  foil,  to  leave  it  in 
fine  order  to  receive  the  trees. 

Grounds  which  are  ploughed,  for  this 
purpofe,  ought  to  be  left  very  flat;  o- 
therwife,  the  plants  would  be  fure  to 
grow  irregularly,  and  more  particularly 
fo  in  {hallow  foils,  with  a clofe  bottom. 
But  if  the  planter  choofe  not  to  wait  a 
two  years’  preparation,  as  above,  he  may 
effeft  the  bufinefs  in  one,  by  proceeding 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  till  he  has  reaped  a 
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crop  : immediately  after,  the  fward  fhould 
be  broken  and  the  foil  mixed,  by  the 
means  before  mentioned,  which,  if  the 
land  be  not  very  {tiff,  will  prove  fuffi- 
cient. — Yet  as,  from  diverfity  of  foil  and 
other  circumftances,  no  two  cafes  can  be 
exactly  alike,  he  ought  to  deliberate,  what 
fort  of  preparation,  if  any,  will  be  necef- 
fary,  after  applying  the  principles  already 
laid  down. 

The  next  mode  is  applicable  chiefly 
to  fmall  patches  of  planting,  where  the 
plough  cannot  be  ufed,  and  the  principal 
objeft  is,  moft  rapidly  to  increafe  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  The  beft  method 
will  be  to  dig  the  ground  in  autumn,  and 
plant  the  trees,  if  fmall,  the  fpring  follow- 
ing ; but,  if  for  thofe  three  or  four  feet 
high,  it  would  be  better  to  defer  it  till  the 
ground  has  produced  one  crop  of  turnips 
or  potatoes ; and  the  trees  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  by  the  crops  being  continued 
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for  two  or  three  years ; nor  need  they  be 
charged  for  the  digging  or  tillage,  as,  un- 
der fuitable  management,  the  vegetables 
pay  for  both. 

But,  where  fuch  attention  is  inconve- 
nient, the  following  plan  deferves  to  be 
adopted.  If  gentlemen  would  allot  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  grounds  among 
their  poor  labourers,  dependents,  or 
neighbours,  as  gardens,  to  grow  vegeta- 
bles in  for  their  families,  the  latter  would 
find  it  their  intereft  to  cultivate  them  for 
their  produce,  fo  long  as  the  trees  left 
room  for  the  crops.  This  will  apply 
chiefly  to  lands  tolerably  good. 

It  is  true,  that  the  cultivator  would 
lofe,  by  adopting  the  old  mode,  of  plant- 
ing fo  clofe  as  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet ; 
but,  I truft,  its  abfurdity  has  already  been 
fufficiently  fhown ; and  if,  in  common 
cafes,  it  be  wrong,  in  this  it  will  certain- 
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ly  be  much  more  fo  ; as  every  plant  may 
be  expefted  to  grow  freely,  and,  there- 
fore, very  foon  occupy  all  the  room, 
though  planted  fo  wide  as  four  feet  and  a 
half.  And  though  this  will  fave  the  ex- 
pence and  planting  of  2690  trees  in  an 
acre,  (the  difference  between  the  faid  dis- 
tances,) yet  a plantation  upon  a ftiff  foil, 
fo  managed,  will,  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
be  every  way  fuperior  to  one  at  feven, 
whofe  trees  are  planted  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet,  without  digging  the  ground. 

Thus,  befides  faving  confiderably  more 
than  half  in  expence,  and  two  years  in 
time,  the  leafy  fcene  becomes  much  more 
delightful ; which  muft  ever  be  the  firfl 
requifite  in  this  department,  and  yet  how 
feldom  is  it  fo  attained  as  to  be  lading. 

Almoft  every  perfon  of  tafle  acknow- 
ledges, that  plantations  never  look  fo  well 
as  when  young : — this  general  affent  forms 
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that  criterion  of  beauty  which  muft  fur- 
nifh  the  attentive  planter  with  abundant 
matter  for  refle&ion  ; as  he  will  eafily  dif- 
cover  the  plealing  combinations  necelfary 
to  form  the  enchanting  whole,  and  ftretch 
his  inventive  faculties,  that  all  the  perma- 
nence which  is  polhble  may  be  given  to 
the  effeft.  For  though  much  may  be  ac- 
complilhed,  by  Ikilfully  pruning  and  thin- 
ning a mixed  plantation,  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years’  growth,  however  injudi- 
cioufly  planted,  yet  the  benefit  will  be 
trifling  indeed,  compared  to  what  may  be 
done,  when  they  have  been  firft  properly 
arranged.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance, in  that  flage  of  the  bufinefs, 
for  the  planter  to  know  precifely,  whether 
he  is  to  form  a Jhelter , or  an  open  grove : 
a mature  judgment  being  necelfary  to  ar- 
range the  one,  while  the  puny  efforts  of 
the  merefl  tyro  fuffice  to  form  the  other : 
hence  it  has  almofl  uniformly  happened, 
by  ufmg  the  fame  means  to  accomplifh 
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different  ends,  that,  ultimately,  the  refult 
has  been  the  latter ; and  thus  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  purpofes,  for  which  it  was 
planted,  are  defeated. 

Suppofe,  for  inflance,  a houfe  to  (land 
upon  a gentle  declivity,  and  the  fpeflator 
placed  in  any  fituation  below ; here,  whe- 
ther the  view  behind  be  terminated  by  the 
horizon,  or  carried,  along  riling  grounds, 
far  beyond  it,  and  then  bounded  by  hills, 
the  effe6f  of  the  building  will  be,  in  a great 
meafure,  loft,  by  the  view  of  natural  ob- 
jefts,  infinitely  larger  than  itfelf : — inftead 
of  which,  introduce  a thick  plantation, 
and  inftantaneoufly  the  building  appears 
increafed  in  beauty,  fize,  and  comfort ; 
while  much  of  the  fame  advantage  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  lands  contiguous ; even 
the  fcreen  itfelf,  if  placed  that  the  fpec- 
tator  can  fee  nothing  behind  but  the  hori- 
zon, appears,  to  his  imagination,  an  ex- 
tenfive  wood. 
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If  fuch  be  the  effeft,  affording,  at  the 
fame  time,  fhade,  fhelter,  and  retirement, 
and  if  the  vaiue  of  timber  be,  at  leaft, 
equal,  by  increafe,  to  the  rent  of  the  land, 
it  muff  be  painful  to  obferve  the  frequent 
mifmanagement  in  planting  and  pruning, 
efpecially  as  the  ex  pence  is  not  materi- 
ally different. 

In  examining  the  common  defeft  of 
fcreens  degenerating  into  open  groves, 
it  will  be  found  to  originate  in  the  neg- 
le6I  of  that  excellent  maxim,  “ provide 
“ for  futurity  — as  men  leave  that  to 
chance,  which,  if  raifed  with  prudence, 
would  be  certain  of  durability  to  old  age. 

The  mofl  effential  quality  in  a good 
fcreen  is  clofenefs ; like  the  receffes  of  a 
thick  wood,  it  muff  be  impervious  to  the 
eye  of  the  paffenger  ; which  can  never  be 
obtained,  fo  as  to  be  permanent,  if  part 
of  the  trees  compofmg  it  have  not  the 
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properties  of  growing  bufhy,  of  retaining 
branches  near  the  bottom,  of  producing 
clofer  heads,  by  being  pruned,  of  (hooting 
afrefh  .from  the  ground,  or  any  required 
height,  after  being  cut  down,  and  of  grow- 
ing under  other  trees  : nor  can  any  fcreen 
long  retain  thefe  qualities,  except  they  are 
carefully  promoted  and  encouraged,  by 
frequent  and  judicious  prunings ; which 
evinces,  that  the  fcreen-planter  mult  at- 
tend to  three  diftinft  objefts,  viz.  the  forts 
of  trees  proper  for  the  body  of  the  plan- 
tation, for  the  fronts,  and  for  furnifhing  a 
fupply  of  underwood. 

In  regard  to  the  firft,  he  may  have  am- 
ple choice ; and,  provided  he  introduce 
none  that  will  materially  overhang  the 
reft,  (like  fome  of  the  fpreading  forts  of 
poplars,)  he  may  be  governed  by  fancy, 
or  the  particular  circumftances  of  the 
foil  and  fituation ; and  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
mod  others,  the  larch  will  defervedly  ob- 
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tain  a preference ; its  beauty,  in  every 
ftage  of  its  growth,  being  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  its  ufefulnefs. 

The  front  ranks,  or  fecond  fituation, 
muft  principally  be  compofed  of  the  fol- 
lowing trees,  viz.  beech,  birch,  hornbeam, 
Englifh  elm,  limes,  various  thorns,  (efpe- 
cially  the  common  one,)  crabs,  and  labur- 
nums ; as  nearly  the  whole  of  them  na- 
turally grow  thick,  and,  by  pruning,  may 
be  made  to  alfume  any  form. 

The  third,  or  trees  for  underwood, 
fhould  be  beech,  birch,  hornbeam,  oak, 
common  thorns,  limes,  and  holly  * : three 

* Spruce  Firs  will  make  a valuable  addition  to 
the  lift  of  underwood ; as  they  grow  tolerably  under 
deciduous  trees,  (if  the  latter  be  not  very  thick,)  by 
taking  off  their  leading  fhoots  repeatedly,  fo  as  to  oc- 
fion  them  to  fpread ; but  never  lower  than  the  wood  of 
the  preceding  fummer’s  growth ; otherwife,  they  will 
appear  bald  and  unfightly. 
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of  them  (though  not  ever-greens,)  retain 
their  leaves  the  greater  part  of  winter, 
which  is  equally  conducive  to  ornament 
and  fhelter ; and  all  of  them  may  be  train- 
ed rather  like  bufhes  than  trees. 

While  recommending  the  foregoing  as 
underwood,  I mean  not  to  exclude  fuch 
of  them  as  are  proper  from  the  body  or 
front  of  the  plantation ; nor,  in  the  lift  of 
trees  for  the  major  part  of  the  firft  rank 
of  the  principal  front,  muft  the  fir  tribe 
be  omitted  ; as  a fmall  proportion  may  be 
ufed  there  to  advantage,  and  a fomewhat 
greater  in  the  fecond,  which  fhould  ne- 
ver be  fo  large  as  to  fmother  the  lower 
branches  of  the  deciduous  trees. — But  the 
planter  muft  have  three  diftindl  lifts  for 
the  aforefaid  purpofes ; and,  if  his  ideas 
have  not  been  matured  by  experience,  he 
fhould  plant  each  clafs  feparately ; at  leaft, 
the  principal  front  will  always  deferve  that 
attention. 
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It  is  devoutly  to  be  wilhed,  that,  be- 
tides a competent  knowledge  of  his  art, 
every  planter  would  endeavour  to  acquire 
fo  much  of  painting,  as  to  know  fome- 
thing  of  light  and  fhade ; for,  as  great 
part  of  the  effeft  mull  depend  upon  a 
due  mixture  of  plants,  with  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  various  tints,  when  ftill, 
and  when  agitated  by  the  paffing  breeze, 
if  that  be  wanting,  the  fcene,  difowned  by 
genius,  originates  difguft. 

To  avoid  ample  uniformity,  though 
of  a light  call,  we  have  difcarded  the 
hraight  and  long-drawn  villa  of  unvaried 
foliage  ; and  why  preferve  it  in  the  curv- 
ing fcreen  ? — The  planter’s  peculiar  buti- 
nefs  is,  to  exhibit  nature  in  her  lovelieft 
drefs  ; and  for  this  the  mental  labours  and 
fplendid  abilities  of  a Loutherbourg  are 
not  requifite,  as  fhe  has  opened  her  abun- 
dant llore,  where  every  figure  is  drawn 
and  coloured  by  her  matchlefs  hand,  and 
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arrangement’s  tafk  alone  is  wanted,  to 
complete  the  charm. 

In  the  projefting  bends  of  the  fcreen, 
the  mixture  of  firs  fhould  be  fomewhat 
liberal,  and  decreafe  gradually  to  where 
they  recede : befides  this,  the  appear- 
ance of  fuch  parts  may  be  varied,  by 
change  of  fpecies,  or  letting  different  forts 
predominate  in  each  of  them;  and  the 
fame  mode  fhould  prevail  in  the  elevated 
parts  of  every  ornamental  plantation,  al- 
ways avoiding  an  abrupt  change  of  plants : 
nor,  in  forming  detached  clumps  muff 
the  precepts  of  nature  be  difregarded,  in 
whofe  original  works  it  is  not  probable, 
that  one  fpecies  was  ever  adopted  to  the 
exclufion  of  all  the  reft ; and  the  fkilful 
planter,  if  one  fort  of  trees  be  more  ef- 
teemed  than  another,  gives,  with  propri- 
ety, that  the  preference ; but,  proud  to 
copy  fuch  an  inftru&refs,  introduces,  with 
it,  a greater  or  lefs  variety ; thereby  ei- 
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ther  making  one  fort  the  bafis  of  feveral 
clamps,  and  varying  them  with  different 
forts  of  trees,  or  making  feparate  kinds 
the  bafis  of  every  feparate  clump,  and 
varying  the  auxiliary  plants  : thus,  by  im- 
proving upon  the  fimple  though  chequer- 
ed fcene,  he  may  produce  that  undefined 
fomething,  which,  with  invifible  fetters, 
binds  the  attention,  but  enraptures  the 
mind  of  the  admirer  of  tafle. 

r 

The  foregoing  obfervations  though  ap- 
plied to  ornamental  planting  only,  are  e- 
qually  applicable  to  any  cafe  of  fhelter 
and  profit,  where  the  ground  is  fertile 
enough  to  produce  trees  required  for  that 
purpofe. 

Before  I quit  this  fubjeft,  I fhall  make 
a few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  fingle 
trees,  or  fmall  groups,  whereupon  moft 
materially  depends  the  rural  fcenery  of 
our  parks  and  lawns. 
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Firft,  in  regard  to  thofe  found  in  fuch 
banks  of  old  inclofures  as  are  to  be  redu- 
ced, to  level  the  ground : — care  Ihould  be 
taken,,  after  the  trees  intended  to  remain 
have  been  felefted,  to  difturb  their  roots 
as  little  as  poftible : for  want  of  this  pre- 
caution, in  thin  foils,  we  frequently  find 
trees,  previoufly  in  a thriving  ftate,  fo 
fuddenly  checked,  as  foon  to  exhibit  all 
the  marks  of  premature  decay. 

When  the  difplacing  of  a great  num- 
ber of  roots  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  is  particularly  defira- 
ble,  a quantity  of  good  light  foil  fhould 
be  laid,  for  fome  yards  round  them,  fo 
deep  near  their  Items,  that  the  ends  of 
the  roots  newly  cut  off  may  be  covered ; 
by  which,  they  will  readily  {trike  into  it ; 
and,  if  it  form  a gentle  fwell,  rather  than 
a hillock,  the  trees,  though  checked  at 
firft,  will  generally,  in  a fhort  time,  refume 
their  wonted  health  and  vigour.  This 
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may  be  accelerated,  by  taking  off  the  low- 
er branches,  where  they  are  too  low,  and 
alfo  the  extreme  ends  of  the  reft ; but  it 
muft  be  done  fo  as  to  improve  the  uni- 
formity. 

If  old  inclofures  produce  not  the  re- 
quired number  of  trees,  in  proper  fixa- 
tions, the  beft  expedient  is,  where  fuch 
means  are  attainable,  to  tranfplant  them 
from  plantations  of  from  fix  to  ten  years’ 
growth ; and  the  following  is  an  old  but 
excellent  method  of  preparing  for  it. 

Admitting  the  planter  to  be  apprized 
that  he  fhall  want  a certain  quantity  of 
trees,  at  leaft  one  year  before  the  time,  he 
muft  mark  out  fuch  as  can  be  fpared,  and 
will  fuit  his  purpofe;  having  the  whole 
dug  round,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
Item,  and  the  roots  fo  cut  that  the  plant, 
with  its  ball  of  earth  entire,  may  be  pulled 
to  one  fide ; when,  if  for  a fhallow  foil. 
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the  ball  may  be  reduced  in  thicknefs,  and 
the  lower  roots  fhortened.  It  may  then 
be  replanted  in  the  fame  hole,  and  remain 
till  wanted,  by  which  time  it  will  have 
produced  a great  number  of  fmall  roots, 
in  place  of  the  large  ones  cut  off : thefe 
may  be  fhortened  when  the  tree  is  re- 
moved ; which  may  eafily  be  accomplifhed 
without  breaking  the  ball.  But,  as  what 
has  hitherto  been  done,  is  only  prepara- 
tory to  its  future  fuccefs,  where  the  foil 
is  {hallow  that  defefl  muff  be  remedied; 
and,  therefore,  inftead  of  making  a hole 
deeper  than  the  foil,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  {fir  the  earth  only  to  that  depth,  leav- 
ing three  or  four  inches  under  the  ball, 
and  the  deficiency  muft  be  made  up,  as 
dire6ted  for  trees  that  have  been  deprived 
of  a part  of  their  roots. 

When  thofe  of  the  laft  defcription  can- 
not conveniently  be  attained,  it  will  be 
beft  to  procure  plants  of  a large  fize  from 
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a nurfery ; but,  inflead  of  being  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  they  fhould  be 
fet  in  a good  garden  foil,  for  one  year, 
that  they  may  produce  fmall  roots,  to 
replace  the  large  ones  loll  in  removal  : 
but,  previous  to  being  thus  tranfplanted, 
they  fhould  have  a complete  trimming, 
by  taking  off  clofe  all  the  branches,  to 
the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and 
fhortening  thofe  which  are  higher,  to  the 
length  of  two  or  three  inches,  as  they  will 
make  fhoots  from  thefe  flumps,  of  which 
a number  may  be  fele£ted  to  form  the 
future  branches. 

The  forts  here  alluded  to  are  oak,  afh, 
beech,  elm,  chefnuts,  limes,  platanus,  and 
fycamores.  If  poplars  are  to  be  planted 
large  for  fuch  purpofes,  in  addition  to  this 
pruning,  their  tops  fhould  be  fhortened, 
as  the  means  of  ftiffening  their  flems,  at 
firfl ; and  it  is  eafy  to  train  them  to  a re- 
gular head  afterwards. 
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Having  flood  one  fummer  in  the  fitu- 
ation  lafl  dire&ed,  the  trees  may  be  re- 
moved ; ufmg  the  fame  precautions  in 
regard  to  foil,  where  required,  as  in  the 
two  lafl  inflances  ; after  which,  if  pro- 
perly fenced  from  cattle,  and  fecured 
from  winds,  the  planter  will  have  only  to 
wait  the  event  of  fuch  extraordinary  care, 
certain  that  he  has  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties, and  efcaped  the  mortifying  difap- 
pointment  almofl  infeparable  from  this 
kind  of  planting. 

Hitherto  I have  fpoken  of  fhelter  and 
ornament  chiefly  as  they  relate  to  gentle- 
men’s lawns  and  parks  ; but  the  plain  man 
of  a few  acres,  devoted  entirely  to  agri- 
culture, is  not  hence  to  fuppofe  that  he 
has  no  interefl  in  the  bufmefs  ; for,  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  want  of  timber, 
either  his  lands,  his  cattle,  or  his  build- 
ings need  fheltering ; fome  difagreable  ob- 
je£l,  or  fome  prying  eye,  wants  exclud- 
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ing,  in  common  with  the  boifterous  ele- 
ments ; for  all  which  nothing  is  fo  eafy, 
cheap,  and  effectual  as  planting ; but  I 
retraft  the  word  cheap,  it  is  gratuitous, — 
as  a plantation  can  feldom  be  prevented 
from  increafmg  in  value,  equal  to,  or 
much  beyond,  the  rent  of  the  ground  it 

occupies,  except  by  mifmanagement. 

\ 

It  is  not  a leading  objedl  of  this  trea- 
tife,  to  ftate  in  how  many  ways  planting 
may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  ef- 
tates ; but  one  pleafing  change  invites  at- 
tention, where  it  is  capable  of  making  the 
bleakelt  fcenes  delightful. 

For  example : an  eftate  of  a thoufand 
acres  of  mountainous  land,  ufually  termed 
barren,  becaufe  of  its  bleaknefs,  and  let 
for  not  more  than  twelve  {hillings  per  a- 
cre,  would  coft,  at  thirty  years’  purchafe, 
eighteen  thoufand  pounds  ; if  the  purcha- 
fer  expend  a thoufand  more,  in  planting 
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and  fencing  an  hundred  acres,  fo  fituated 
as  ultimately  to  fcreen  the  whole,  allowing 
compound  interefl  for  that,  with  the  ac- 
cumulating rent  of  the  land,  for  fourteen 
years,  the  eftate  would  then  have  coft  a- 
bout  twenty-one  thoufand  two  hundred 


pounds  ; and  the  account  for  it,  with  four- 
teen years  beyond  that  period,  may  be 
ftated  as  under : 

/ 

Paid  for  the  Eftate 

900  acres,  improved  by  fhelter,  3s.  per  acre, 

at  30  years’  purchafe 

Value  of  200,000  trees,  (chiefly  larch,)  at  6d. 

£■ 

18,000 

4,050 

5,000 

Eftate  worth,  at  the  end  of  14  years 
Coft,  as  before  mentioned,  about 

27,050 

21,200 

Improvement  by  planting 

Do.  by  trees,  in  14  years  more,  at  is.  each  . 

5>850 

10,000 

Deduft,  for  rent  of  100  acres,  at  60I.  per 
annum,  with  compound  intereft, — about 

15,850 
1 5 1 75 

Eftate  improved  by  planting,  in  28  years 

H>675 

In  making  the  foregoing  calculations, 
I have  made  full  allowance  for  the  expo- 
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fure  of  fituation,  as  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  fee  larch  worth  as  much  money  in  lefs 
than  half  the  time  ; but,  probably,  if  the 
whole  were  fuffered  to  remain  to  the  end 
of  the  term,  the  improvement  might  not 
be  fo  great ; yet,  if  the  thinning  were  pro- 
perly attended  to,  the  value  of  handing 
trees,  with  the  produce  of  fuch  as  were 
fold,  could  not  be  lefs  than  the  hated  a- 
verage,  independent  of  expences,  viz.  is. 
6d.  per  tree,  or  125I.  per  acre*. 

* It  is  material  to  the  prefent,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal objett  of  this  treatife,  that  larches  will  grow  to 
confiderable  fcantlings,  though  very  near  each  other, 
providing  the  foil  be  fuitable,  (and  mountainous  ones 
are  almoft  uniformly  fo  ;)  lor  the  nutriment  colle&ed, 
by  pufhing  their  roots  into  frefh  flrata,  is  very  little 
wafted,  either  in  fpreading  heads  or  ufelefs  arms ; as 
they  need  not  have  any  of  the  latter,  and  but  as  few  of 
the  former  as  are  fufficient  to  attraft  the  fap  to  the  fup- 
poi  t of  the  trunks ; all  of  which,  from  their  very  bafes 
to  where  they  are  three  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  valuable  timber : — and,  of  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth,  the  following  is  a dire£t  (but  not  uncom- 
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Should  the  eftimate  for  the  benefit  of 
(helter  be  thought  over-rated,  a confider- 
ation  of  its  direff  and  remote  confluen- 
ces may  probably  change  that  opinion. 
Among  the  immediate  benefits  are  the  fol- 
lowing : grafs  will  not  only  grow  more 
freely,  at  all  times,  but  earlier  and  later, 
confequently  the  crops  of  hay  will  be  in- 
creafed  much,  while  cattle,  being  better 
fed,  and  lefs  expofed  to  inclement  wea- 
ther, will  thrive  better  than  if  it  were  the 
reverfe ; and,  which  is  of  greater  import, 
corn  of  every  fort  will  be  more  early 


mon)  inftance.  In  Auguft  laft,  I purchafed  feven  larch 
trees,  of  about  thirty-five  years’  growth,  containing  toge- 
ther 199  feet  of  timber,  or  about  28^  each,  on  an  aver- 
age : they  grew  upon  a thin  foil,  with  a loofe  bottom,  of 
reddilh  yellow  fand,  in  a plantation  of  oak,  alh,  beech, 
fycamore,  &c.  which,  though  of  the  fame  age,  were 
then  fo  inferior  in  value,  that  even  the  bell  of  them 
would  not  have  fetched  8s.  per  tree. Any  objec- 

tions, from  apprehenfions  of  expofure,  (by  difplacing 
the  lower  branches  of  the  larch,)  will  be  obviated,  on 
turning  to  the  obfervations  on  fhelter. 


O 
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and  regularly  ripened,  of  courfe  heavier  ; 
befides  being  fcreened,  while  handing, 
from  the  ruinous  effects  of  flaking  winds , 
for  which  there  is  no  other  remedy  than 
cutting  down  the  grain  before  it  is  ripe, 
to  prevent  its  being  wafted. 

Alany  are  the  remote  benefits  of  fhel- 
ter ; but  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  one, 
the  fruitful  parent  of  all  the  reft.  It  af- 
fords the  facility  of  converting  the  once 
cheerlefs  and  folitary  wilds  into  the  focial 
haunts  of  men,  who  never  fail  to  bring 
with  them  their  wants  and  their  refources ; 
and,  if  duly  encouraged,  population  is  as 
certain  to  increafe : while  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  fertility  and  confequent  value  of  the 
furrounding^  fields  increafe  too ; for  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  land  cheap  where  men 
are  plentiful,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  find  their 
numbers,  once  eftablifhed,  decreafe,  ex-, 
cept  through  the  wretched  policy  of  ra- 
pacious or  miftaken  landholders. 
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I have  been  anxious,  through  the  fore- 
going treatife,  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
principles  rather  than  opinions  ; the  one 
being  unalterably  fixed,  while  the  other 
mull  ever  be  as  various  as  the  attain- 
ments of  man : — this  compels  the  pupil 
of  the  latter,  always  infirm,  to  move  on 
crutches,  while  that  of  the  former,  loofe 
from  trammels,  feels  confcious  of  his 
ftrength. 

Confiftent  with  this,  calculations  have 
been  avoided,  (except  one  which  became 
peculiarly  necelfary,)  as  the  weight  of 
produce  will  always  differ  with  varying 
cifcumftances  whoever,  therefore,  is  in- 
clined to  plant  for  profit,  fhould  make 
his  eftimate  from  the  ftate  of  plantations 
upon  land  of  a fimilar  defcription  to  his 
own,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood;  if 
the  one  have  fucceeded,  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehenfion  for  the  other. 
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Far  from  being  unduly  biafled  by  the 
interefts  of  my  profeflion,  this  fyftem  has 
economy  for  its  bafis  ; and  having  eighty 
acres  thus  planted,  on  my  own  account, 
I am  confcious  of  adting  and  writing  upon 
the  fame  principle,  viz.  utility  : — for 
I have  long  been  convinced,  that  it  is  not 
only  prafticable  but  eafy  for  this  illand  to 
grow  fir  timber,  for  its  own  confumption, 
without  oppofmg  the  interefts  of  agricul- 
ture. The  end  is  confefledly  important, 
and  to  promote  the  means,  my  beft  endea- 
vours, though  feeble,  have  not  been  want- 
ing : and  if  in  this  or  any  future  attempt, 
to  forward  the  fame  good  cause,  they 
be  found  in  the  leaft  degree  fuccefsful,  I 
(hall  have  the  confolation  to  think,  that 
I have  not  lived  in  vain. 


Sikes  and  Smart,  Printers, 
Kirkgate,  Huddersfield. 


